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The Moan of A Christian on the Strings of Time 


Donald Doyle 


“Is my gloom, after all 
Shade of His hand outstretched caressingly? 


‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou drawest love from Thee who drawest Me.’” 


ADNESS and sorrow and pain—three words 

the world would not have said in public;— 
three words the sound of which we shudder to hear 
coming down the corridors of our private life. But, 
they come, their merciless footsteps beating down 
every defense we hastily throw up when first we 
hear their approach. They strike—a few swift 
strokes—and we are “defenseless, utterly.” 

And yet, there have been those who prayed God 
for suffering, and wept rather tears of joy than sad- 
ness when it came. There was a Paul, a Francis, a 
John of the Cross; there was a Theresa and a 
Catherine, and a many legioned troop of blazing 
martyrs—hot from the torture of the fight, and 
radiant with the vigor of victory. 

They sweep down the ages, exultant and tri- 
umphant, brilliant and free in their cleanness— 
they have found what you and I search so desperate- 
ly for in the empty-pathed labyrinth of the world. 

Every man searches for happiness—not for some- 
thing he can taste, or touch, or see—but something 
indefinably of the spirit,—something that will 
satisfy the desire within him when it shakes the 
bars of flesh and cries for food, and weeps over the 
dust that it so often receives. Where is the 
pleasure that will fill the gaps between pleasure and 
pleasure? 

When a child has broken his first toy balloon, he 
knows with swift, chilling insight the full depth of 
the world’s happiness and though that first tragedy 
is repeated every day of his life, he will never 
grasp the import of his first lesson. Though, when 
he goes to bed at night, leaving his toys scattered 
on the floor, he realizes that for those hours of 
sleep, he must be utterly separated from toys, and 
mother and all his loves, yet he never realizes the 
meaning beneath it all. 

And we do not know that meaning now, nor do 
we want to. But we hope that to rush forward in 
the roaring wind of the fleeting maiden pleasure 
will drown the cry of our expiring soul, until our 





tortured searching feet run off the precipice of time 
into the trackless wastes of eternity. Or some 
swift bolt of fortune will cast the Lady Pleasure’s 
fleeing form into our arms, and we may hold her 
for a bit. 

But of Pleasure herself the most awful and con- 
stant suffering is endured. For what is more em- 
bittering than the swift, over-powering waves of 
loathing that sweep over our solitude after a day 
of gaiety? And what more terrifying than sudden- 
ly to realize the emptiness of pleasure, when stand- 
ing laughing in the midst of it?—To feel, like 
Percival, your Lady Pleasure crumble to dust when 
you but touch her? 

All the pain and suffering mentioned above is 
lonely and bitter and smacks of the dry dust of 
despair. And that, because there is no thought of 
the One Who treads the path before us—the One 
Who keeps the lanterns of hope burning on the 
street corners of the heavens, the One Who “would 
not leave us orphans and alone.” 


Every pain He has given has been but a caress 
to remind us that He still rests within our souls 
or pursues our loneliness,—that if we find no 
pleasure to fill the emptiness within—that He will 
flood that emptiness with the same indestructable 
peace and joy, that has given a smile to the face 
of this world’s living martyrs. 


Our pains are but our failures in our blind search 
for Him; the world is but a night and its shadows 
are deceiving. For the more He loves us the more 
will He give us to suffer, that when this short 
period is over, we may be the more closely united 
to Him for eternity. 


A thousand souls flung in the wind of this night 
have wept, as we weep, but they have not known 
the cause of their tears—we do. They weep for 
the sun-sprayed clouds—for earthly fantasies—and 
we, for an eternity with Him. And some day that 
eternity will be ours. Is it not true that every 
great and worthwhile deed or name in the annals 
of time was born from the womb of pain? Then 
will the sufferings we share with Him today be 
turned to the joys of that long tomorrow. This is 
the song of the Christian’s moan, played on the 
strings of time but meant for the ears of eternity. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


Thomas Donahue 


POOR KENTUCKY 


UR proud Kentucky blood has 
O been taking a beating these 

past few weeks. We should 
pass this by with simply a denial 
that the offending parties had any 
Kentucky blood. But it would take 
a Nazi to appreciate that, and even 
he would probably not believe it. 
The sad part of the whole affair 
is the fact that this leaves us with- 
out a plausible excuse. 


The first blow fell some weeks ago 
when the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives considered a bill to per- 
mit the local boards of education to 
provide “moral instruction” in the 
public schools. By a vote of 34 to 
33, the House rejected the bill on 
the ground that it would “endanger 
religious freedom.” 


Has our world become so modern 
that it has forgotten the ancient dis- 
tinction between what is permissive 
and what is mandatory? Our schools 
aren’t allowed to institute courses 
for the benefit of those pupils whose 
parents want them to have some 
training in morals, because such 
moral instruction would “endanger 
religious freedom.” Our children 
aren’t to be granted any religious 
training even when they want it 
because moral instruction “endan- 
gers religious freedom.” And that 
is logical? Confidentially — —. We 
have grown used to and learned to 
expect such stuff from the Congres- 
sional Record. But for Kentuckians 
—well we had always thought of 
them as sensible and logical. It ap- 
pears though that 34 out of 67 are 
“have nots”; and our Legislative 
Digest has its comic section. 


A blow from the rear was dealt 
by U. S. Representative Andrew J. 
May of Kentucky, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 
The facts, without dispute, are 
these: Last year Mr. May, it seems 
proposed a bill which led to the 
$100,000,000 authorization for the 
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purchase of “strategic materials” 
such as manganese, tin, rubber, etc., 
in which the U. S. would be deficient 
in case of war. This year Mr. May 
is disclosed as head of a manganese- 
producing corporation seeking War 
Department contracts, made possible 
by the law of which Mr. May is 
the author. 


Some thought that “Mr. Smith 
goes to Washington” should have 
been censored because it lowers our 
respect for Congressmen. We sug- 
gest that maybe it should have been 
censored because of the ideas it 
gives to our Representatives. If the 
Picture’s ending was bad, Mr. May’s 
was worse. He finished calmly with- 
out suffering in prestige with his 
colleagues or creating resentment 
among his constituents. He will 
continue, uncensored, as head of his 
House committee, losing neither 
“face,” his seat, nor his self-respect. 


When caught Mr. May admitted 
the facts and defended himself with 
a good story. A few days later he 
tried to improve it. He should have 
left bad enough alone. An editorial 
in the Courier-Journal had the fol- 
lowing comment on his little efforts: 
“The first story suggests that Mr. 
May’s conscience may be less than 
sensitive. The second story (with 
its bland contradiction of the first) 
suggests that Mr. May’s mind may 
be less than acute.” So our dope 
list goes up one point. Poor Ken- 
tucky! 

We could go on with the blow by 
blow account and include that sum- 
mons to Washington to explain the 
abuse of Social Security Administra- 
tion, Federal grants, etc., or con- 
sider our Governor “That-was just- 
vote-bait,” “Newer-and-Higher-tax- 
es” Johnson, or his rclitical hatchet 
man Clifford E. Smith, she School 
bus question, etc., but this is only 
making us feel worse, adding insult 
to misery, and will probably be a 
consolation to no one except the 
Hoosiers. 
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DO SOMETHING 


CCORDING to an Associated 

Press dispatch from Washing- 
ton, officials in charge of foreign 
policy have decided to refrain, as far 
as possible, from sending any more 
“waspish notes” to the British Gov- 
ernment. In the future it is to 
thrash out its disputes with the 
British Ambassador in Washington 
or through the American Ambassa- 
dor in London. 


One editorial described this as be- 
ing “both wise and farseeing,” and 
further wrote that “we cannot im- 
pose our ideas on other nations un- 
less we are prepared to fight them, 
but we can state our case and this 
we have done. We can continue to 
keep the record straight by register- 
ing verbal protests.” These latter, 
he hinted, were less dangerous and 
less likely to cause harm. 

If he has a point there we have 
failed to see it. What makes it so 
“wise and farseeing’”? Isn’t it still 
the role of cry-baby? Perhaps it is 
wise though in the fact that it 
leaves history no more written ac- 
counts of our blubberings. 

We are opposed to war, but, defi- 
nitely, we are more opposed to be- 
ing a bunch of sissies. War here is 
not the point. Why should that be 
the only solution to the question? 
Are our national officials so weak- 
minded that their only offense or de- 
fense is a ball bat? Why can’t they 
give us one case in which the United 
States can record a diplomatic vic- 
tory in its history? 

Why must this be a game which 
only England can play; why must 
we sit on the side lines and punc- 
tuate each play with a “you can’t do 
that”? Why don’t we get in the 
swim, at least enough to get our 
feet wet? 

England holds up our ships; why 
then shouldn’t we hold up hers? We 
held up the Bremen for a couple of 
days on inspection, admittedly to 
help the British. There is no reason 
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why such inspection should not be 
used to help the United States. We 
wouldn’t need any new laws. Those 
covering the hiding of arms on for- 
eign vessels, the usual life boat in- 
spection, the testing of bulkhead 
doors, ete., are sufficient to detain a 
boat till the inspectors are complete- 
ly worn out. 

England inspects our mails; why 
should we not read hers? It is a 
poor party line that can’t be listened 
in on from both ends. Our excuse 
would be as good as hers. It is at 
least possible that their mail may 
contain something harmful to us. 

With the score evened this way 
we could push another pawn into 
the game by throwing various de- 
lays in the way of delivery of Amer- 
ican airplanes to the British. 

Definitely something should be 
done, just as also something should 
be done about the Finnish question, 
the budget, taxes, trade agreements, 
ete., but this is undoubtedly asking 
too much of our “500” at Washing- 
ton who have other and more serious 
problems on their mind, who must 
worry about their future jobs, who 
are deeply interested in the majori- 
ties and minorities of our next con- 
gress, who are so deeply concerned 
with what the fickle and undecided 
voter will be wanting this summer 
and fall, and whose chief considera- 
tion is “How to win Friends and In- 
fluence People.” 


“__AND THERE WAS NO 
PEACE” 


VW ILE the war stalls along on 

the Western front, peace talks 
are being energetically pushed. The 
President, no matter what the mo- 
tives, is definitely interested in 
bringing about peace. He is ap- 
parently convinced that the United 
States has a duty to perform, and 
we think not many will disagree 
with him. For, to a certain extent, 
we are our brother’s keeper. The 
Holy Father, Pius XII, as the Vicar 
of the Prince of Peace, is most in- 
terested in trying to bring the con- 
flict to a close. But the outcome of 
peace maneuvers is another ques- 
tion. The Vatican and Mr. Myron 
Taylor, apparently are not too san- 
guine that the white dove will soon 
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flutter over Europe again. And the 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Welles, just back from a fact 
finding jaunt for the President, has 
succeeded in proving what he al- 
ready must have conjectured,—that 
none of the belligerents is yet ready 
to beat his artillery into plough- 
shares. England and France will 
talk of peace, if Germany will give 
them everything they could hope 
for as the result of a successful war, 
which, unless the signs are mis- 
interpreted, means a complete sub- 
jection and dismemberment for Ger- 
many. 

Germany, on the other hand, is al- 
most as liberal. She too will discuss 
peace terms;—her own, and these 
are rather grandiose. The Father- 
land too, at the present time at least, 
conscious of her great Germanic 
destiny in Europe will not be in- 
clined to yield an inch under any- 
thing less than sheer force. There 
you have what, we think, figurative- 
ly exemplifies “a brick wall.” 


The Vatican seems to have re- 
garded this as the situation existing 
and has adopted an “opportunist” 
attitude. No definite plan has been 
formed or can be formed. The Vati- 
can is “playing the breaks.” 

If the big war is to commence this 
spring, then a satisfactory peace 
proposal must soon come. Once the 
heat of battle is entered upon, a 
peace proposal would be as ignored 
as table manners at a hobo conven- 
tion. We are of the opinion that the 
big battle will not come this spring 
and especially not on the Western 
Front. None of the belligerents is 
yet prepared to strike out on a long 
war and the sacrifice of man-power 
that would be demanded in an as- 
sault, at the present time, on the 
Siegfried or Maginot line is unthink- 
able. The Balkans or Scandinavia, 
or practically any old place, would 
make an excellent battle ground, ac- 
cording to the belligerents’ way of 
thinking, provided it is far from 
home. 








St. Meinrad Minor Seminary 


presents 


“HAMLET” 


by 


William Shakespeare 


Sunday, April 21 and Sunday, April 28 


promptly at 1:30 p.m. 


in the College Auditorium 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Admission 25¢ and 50¢ 


Seats will be reserved 
at no extra cost. 


Please specify for which per- 
formance you want seats re- 
served. 


Apply: Director of “Hamlet” 
Minor Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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NCE again Europe is plunged 
O into the horrors of war. Our 

press and the radio keep us in- 
formed of the latest developments. 
But after all, black-outs, air-raids, 
torpedoed ships, floating mines, sub- 
marine scares are merely secondary. 
They successfully divert the world’s 
attention from vital issues—issues 
which have been carefully planned 
with diabolical cunning, timed with 
the precision of a time-bomb—the 
extermination and eradication of 
Christianity. The tearing down of 
the Cross and the erection of the 
swastika was not prepared over 
night. 


While we are kept wondering 
where Hitler will strike next, and 
militaristic experts are kept watch- 
ing the Siegfried Line, Hitler is us- 
ing the war as his smoke-screen. 
The world still holds the German 
people in high esteem; public opin- 
ion still counts, and its condemna- 
tion is not wanted in high Nazi cir- 
cles. Nor have the Nazis ever want- 
ed the world to know what their 
real aims and ambitions are. 


From time to time we have been 
horrified with such statements as: 
“der Fiihrer is the Jesus Christ as 
well as the Holy Ghost of the Fa- 
therland.”' “Christian churches in 


ago, but words prophetic of the bat- 
tle ery on the lips of the German 
soldiery who cried as they mas- 
sacred, ill-treated, and assaulted 
helpless nuns, children, and Polish 
civilians—“there is no God.” 


On January 28th came a detailed 
account from Rome. The American 
press considered the matter of para- 
mount importance and gave it front- 
page space. “Polish Primate reports 
to Pope Nazis are exterminating 
Church.” This 25 page report pre- 
pared by Cardinal Hlond and pre- 
sented to the Holy Father begs aid 
for millions of Catholics who are 
dying. “It is a real extermination, 
conceived with diabolical malice and 
executed with unequalled cruelty.” 
This persecution has raged since the 
moment the Nazis marched into Po- 
land. But their purge of the Cross 
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has been shrouded in silence. The 
report tells how “the persecution 
will soon have attained its end. In 
the middle of the 20th century the 
furious and unhindered action of 
Hitlerian impiety will have de- 
Christianized a region of 2,000,000 
Catholics. The cradle of the faith 
in Poland is being converted into 
the cemetery of Catholicism.” 


Marieli G&. Benziger 


their present form must disappear 
from the life of our people. This is 
our Fiihrer’s viewpoint.”? “The Ger- 
man faith movement has the historic 
mission to teach the German people 
that it needs not Jesus for its salva- 
tion. The voice of Christ is not the 
voice of race; for this reason it has 
ceased to be of use to us.”3 These 
are strange words spoken four years 


1 Church Minister Kerrl 
2 Rosenberg 
3 Durchburch—April 19386 
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What an appalling indictment is 
the recorded account of what has 
happened to the clergy and the laity 
of Catholic Poland. Yet our re- 
actions in this country are slow, 
and shall I say, incredible. A month 
ago I received a first hand account 
sent me from Rome of what had 
happened. The cruelty and barbar- 
ism of the Nazi conquerors of Po- 
land outdid anything that the Soviet 
soldiers had accomplished. The peo- 
ple to whom I spoke were outstand- 
ing Catholics; they told me they 
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could not believe that Germany could 
be guilty of any such misdemeanor. 
War was war, and with it suffering 
was bound to come—but no one 
could make them believe that any- 
one could be more cruel than the 
Russians. Apparently until now it 
seems incompatible for American 
Catholics to understand that the 
Church can have and does have two 
enemies, that Red Communism and 
Brown Nazi Bolshevism have the 
same aims and ambitions—“The 
total extermination and eradication 
of the Church.” But Americans are 
easily influenced. They are inclined 
to believe the Nazi denials. In the 
same paper where such prominence 
was given to Cardinal Hlond’s ap- 
palling account of the persecution of 
Catholic Poland, appeared from Ber- 
lin an account denying the state- 
ment and “describing such allega- 
tions as the sheerest invention.” Yet 
this has been the Nazi policy from 
the start. In 1937 I saw one of the 
40 copies given to Hitler Youth 
Leaders... wherein these very tac- 
tics were carefully detailed—and the 
words: “Our program of eradica- 
tion and extermination of the 
Catholic Church must be shrouded 
in silence.” If any of the truth does 
manage to escape—the foreign press 
must be immediately notified that 
“Berlin denies the persecution.” 


The appailing persecution of the 
Catholics in Poland is merely an- 
other page turned in Germany’s 
book of persecution. Pope Pius XI 
repeatedly stated that it was the 
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worst persecution the Church has 
suffered since the days of Julian the 
Apostate. Our present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, knows what is in 
store for the Church because of the 
publicity the Vatican radio and now 
the press has given to what has be- 
fallen the Catholics in Poland. The 
last time there was such an incident 
Cardinal Pacelli was Cardinal 
Secretary of State. Not only had 
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he spent many long hours pouring 
over the account to be given the 
world of the persecution of Catholics 
in Austria, but he himself corrected, 
and added words that would give 
weight to the broadcast. The world 
was horrified to learn what Nazis 
had done to Catholics in Austria. 
Apparently the Anschluss had not 
been such a peaceful matter. The 
Vatican City felt repercussions. 
Cardinal Pacelli was approached by 
irate Nazi officials demanding a re- 
traction. An immediate answer had 
to be sent to Hitler. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI had to be roused in 
the middle of the night. The dis- 
tressing threats of reprisals caused 
the Holy Father to issue an official 
statement “that he had had no 
knowledge of the broadcast”—and 
the incident was dropped—but not 
until the Nazi press and its propa- 
ganda minister had notified the 
world of this fact—and stated there 
were no persecutions of the Church 
in Austria. 


What happened in the Vatican 
City is what has happened through- 
out Europe not merely since the be- 
ginning of the War—but long before 
it. Already in 1938 a certain Scan- 
dinavian correspondent stated: “The 
continent of Europe is suffering 
from a terrible disease, the paralysis 
of free speech. Governments keep 
an iron hand upon the press, and 
anything not palatable to Germany 
is suppressed. Censorship in demo- 
cratic countries is growing. This 
censorship has trapped nations in 
which generations of honest men 
have been free to say what they 
thought. The German pressure on 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, and Norway 
is growing daily more intense.” 


At the time of the Munich con- 
ference in 1938 it was known that 
German Ministers stationed in 
democratic capitals did not hesitate 
to threaten with reprisals. The 
Danish government yielded to the 
threat. The Swedish government 
found it advisable to send confiden- 
tial letters to the press requesting 
all editors to be very careful in their 
comments on Germany. In Finland 
a foreign Minister was forced to re- 
sign because the German govern- 
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ment did not approve of him. In 
Luxemburg the Nazis sent a repre- 
sentative of their government to 
cross-question the Minister of For- 
eign affairs because he did not ap- 
prove of the Nazi persecution of 
Jews and Catholics. In Switzerland 
the press was openly threatened 
with loss of all German advertise- 
ment revenue if it did not become 
more friendly, and the same applied 
to Holland. In Switzerland when an 
article appeared in America showing 
the Nazi impenetration into Switzer- 
land—and how Nazi centers had 
been stationed in towns throughout 
the land, they threatened with re- 
prisals a firm bearing the name of 
the author unless that firm retracted 
the article! During the winter of 
1988 the leader of the conservative 
party in little Norway was hounded 
out of public life for daring to de- 
scribe the Munich agreement as a 
gross betrayal of Czechoslovakia! 


For years they have been pound- 
ing away through every agency of 
propaganda. Nazis have tried in 
the same manner as Soviet Russia 
to alienate the population, to broad- 
cast and indoctrinate their theories. 
The democracies of Europe had 
their eyes opened with the rape of 
Austria, the domination of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the massacre of Po- 
land. Nazi Germany finds that pro- 
paganda from within has failed, so 
now she lays a _ strangle-hold on 
helpless countries. From time to 
time she has felt obliged to offer her 
assistanee. She sent her soldiers to 
tiny Lichtenstein, but the Princi- 
pality of Lichtenstein declared she 
was capable of handling her own 
street brawls started by Nazis. Now 
the latest is her threat to Holland, 
that unless the Dutch do just as 
Hitler wants, the Nazis will be 
forced to come into Holland to pro- 
tect Dutch neutrality. Poor little 
Belgium has not been forgotten. 
There too the cudgel has been wield- 
ed, and Germany is quite ready to 
step in and protect Belgian neutral- 
ity. 

Terror is what stalks through 
Europe today. It is the dictators 
who are the conquerors—it is they 
who rule the world. Hitler and 
Stalin have forced Europe to its 
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knees. We are in the midst of an- 
other war. And Americans are be- 
ing made to feel that the causes are 
the same, and the ends will be the 
same, as during the World War. 
This is not true. We have but to 
study what has happened in Poland 
to have a foretaste of what awaits 
Christianity. The German soldier 
of the Kaiser’s army was God-fear- 
ing, religious. The Nazi youth that 
mans the Siegfried Line, and drops 
bombs on Poland, and carries out 
the Blitz-Krieg has been nurtured, 
corrupted, and de-humanized. Chris- 
tianity is so thoroughly blotted out 
by immorality and paganism that 
bestiality and cruelty seem natural. 
Hitler stated proudly of the Catho- 
lics and Protestants: “We have tak- 
en their youth from them. We have 
begun with the child of three, and 
we have followed him through youth. 
If at the age of 21 he does not see 
as we see and feel as we feel, we 
will work over him till he is thirty; 
whether he likes it or not we will 
not let him go until the grave.” 

Thus the evil forces let loose in 
the world of today affect every 
Catholic. We must prepare ourselves 
by prayer and sacrifices for what 
awaits us in the not so distant fu- 
ture. On the Catholic Church of 
America will fall the full weight of 
helping the See of Peter bear the 
Gospel to a paganized Europe. No 
matter whether Nazi Germany wins 
or fails the outcome will be the same 
—within her land Christianity will 
have vanished... the swastika will 
have supplanted the Cross. This 
war is an excellent excuse to force 
seminarians and priests into the 
front line trenches. Hitler has main- 
tained from the start, “We will not 
make martyrs out of Catholics; we 
will corrupt them.” Finding he 
could not lay hands on the clergy, 
finding them adamant, he now has a 
very successful manner of ridding 
himself of these “black-robed para- 
sites.” And it will be just as effective 
as concentration camps, and cause 
less comment when the report comes 
back: “killed in action.” As to the 
youth of Germany, the report of 
what the Nazi soldiers did in Poland 
is a verification of der Fiihrer’s 
diabolical promise: “we will corrupt 
their youth.” 
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Sransference 


Helen Califano 


Illustrated by Paul A. Grout 


Y FATHER was a man of 

few wants and of fewer 

needs. Years aboard sleek 
Itaiian sailing crafts had given him 
the perspective one acquires only 
where there is endless water and 
endless sky. It had also endowed 
him with a contempt for possessions. 
A sailor had his duffel box and two 
or three sundry articles to satisfy 
undefined artistic yearnings, an ac- 
cordion in his case and an iron chest 
of books, but his mode of life and 
his restricted living quarters for- 
bade further lust after material 
riches. In his later years, when he 
had long settled down to the pon- 
derous ways of men who live on 
land, in a country thousands of 
miles from his native Sorrento, he 
still persisted in a rigid economy of 
equipment. Our house was like a 
wind blown deck, clean, shining 
even, but naked. 

It was reason for amazed com- 
ment, then, when father demonstrat- 
ed a sentimental attachment for an 
old four poster he had bought a‘ an 
auction one rainy afternoon at a 
time when our huge ugly house had 
rocked and strained to the perpetual 
and vigorous activities of growing 
boys and girls, and the need for en- 
larged and more comfortable sleep- 
ing accommodations had been an im- 
perious demand. Some of them were 
married now, however, and the bed 
rested in a second spare room seldom 
used. Father’s reluctance to part 
with it could scarcely be accounted 
for in terms of nostalgia for the gay 
joyful years when he was rearing 
a large family, for countless other 
reminders of that era had been sold 
to a nearby second hand furniture 
dealer with neither ceremony nor re- 
gret. Mother’s amusement and jibes 
free from malice left him moody 
and hurt. In the beginning he had 
tried to justify his strange love. 
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“It is beautiful,” he told her in 
broad Neapolitan dialect as he 
fingered the slow glow of the bed’s 
polished surfaces, “as a washed 
beach at dawn is beautiful, as a sea 
gull in flight is beautiful, as—” but 
he stopped when he realized that 
mother was puzzled. 


“An old man like you,” she re- 
proached him laughingly, “talking 
like that.” 


WAS eight years old when an 

antique collector, a man with a 
rakish manner and a stubborn chin, 
offered my parents one hundred dol- 
lars for their prize. We were living 
then in a section of Philadelphia 
that was in a constant though un- 
hurried state of transition from a 
neighborhood of substantial middle 
class dwellings with a mansion or 
two to lend it tone to one of less 
pretentious houses and heteroge- 
neous groups of shops. Everyone 
had the necessities of life and some 
of the lesser comforts, but only those 
who lived in the mansions had the 
luxuries. At first incredulous that 
anyone would offer us a hundred 
dollars for such an old piece of fur- 
niture, mother was eventually con- 
vinced. With realization, wishes 
that for years had lurked in the sub- 
conscious took swift and vital form 
before father’s distressed eyes, fresh 
curtains for the dining room, a satin 
cushion for the old morris chair, 
new linoleum for the kitchen, strip 
carpet for the hallway. She paused 
for breath, her copper smile light- 
ing our end of the room with a sus- 
tained shine. Father turned to the 
visitor. “I don’t want to sell,” he 
said wretchedly, without looking at 
mother. 


“Do you want more money?” the 
collector demanded, indicating that 
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he was willing to go a little higher. 


“Gesu,” whispered mother, her 
face both astonished and patient, 
“they are completely crazy.” After 
much parley, the collector called a 
truce. 


“If you change your mind,” he 
concluded lamely as he departed, 
“drop me a line. Here’s my card.” 
He handed the data to mother, his 
mouth rueful and limp as he did so. 
“Maybe you'll get your curtains 
yet,” he comforted, and then as a 
parting shot at father, “and maybe 
I'll get the bed.” 


“It’s my bed and I’ll do as I like 
with it,” father said crossly to no 
one in ‘particular when the collector 
was out of sight, but mother was 
silent. She would not cavil with a 
mood that she did not understand, 
for she knew better than anyone else 
that father was one of the most 
gracious of men. Her continued 
quiet, however, eventually dented 
his unaccountable obstinacy. “But 
that is no reason why you shouldn’t 
have your curtains,” he conceded 
with characteristic gentleness, then 
with increasing penitence, “and the 
satin cushion too.” 


DURING those childhood years, 

the nickelodeon was just coming 
into its own, talking machines were 
a curious and expensive type of 
amusement, and pianos the pleasure 
of homes with comfortably elastic 
incomes. Those in need of enter- 
tainment found it within themselves 
or within the family groups. For- 
tunately for all of us, both family 
and neighbors, father was a gifted 
story teller who was able to draw 
from his omnivorous reading a tale 
for almost any group at any time. 
And he never refused, especially 
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when the request came from a child. 
Sometimes, the Harrigan children, 
little parcels of milky skin and 
lemon colored curls who lived next 
door to us, found difficulty in fol- 
lowing the narrative through fa- 
ther’s dusky accent. Then father 
would patiently retrace his steps to 
begin again at a slower tempo and 
with simpler language. He filled 
our little heads with tales of sun- 
soaked seas into whose liquid bronze 
he had gazed with the poet’s wonder 
and sense of mystery, of the feats 
of the Three Musketeers, of Napo- 
leon and Garibaldi, of the hush of 
strange lands in the silver vacuity 
of moonlight. 

It was at one of these soirées, a 
week after the antique collector had 
called at our home, that the Har- 
rigan girls broke the news that their 
mother had bought a piano. Father 
made no comment, for while he was 
charmed by the white and gold 
beauty of the children, he was un- 
friendly, though not openly so, to 
Mrs. Harrigan. He had quarrelled 
with her once when she had placed 
a sick cat outside her solid wooden 
gate to die. Father had lured the 
ailing animal to a shelter made by 
the drooping boughs of a Japanese 
magnolia he had planted when I was 
born. Later he had nursed her back 
to health and now she was a feline 
princess who stroped her back 
against his legs in perpetual grati- 
tude and adoration. She was a con- 
stant reminder too of Mrs. Harri- 
gan’s blunted sensibilities. Some- 
times father would speak to her as 
he stooped to caress her. “That 
Mrs. Harrigan,” he would muse, 
“she is a wicked woman.” However 
he refrained from exerting paternal 
pressure; I was permitted to visit 
the Harrigan home at will. 

Having a piano next door, it 
seemed to me, was almost like hav- 
ing one of one’s own. I had a toy 
piano from which, with father’s 
assistance, I extracted simple melo- 
dies; and there was the piano in the 
Sunday School room to which I was 
permitted access on occasion, but in 
my own childish way, I knew that I 
needed something more. Hence, 
when Mrs. Harrigan announced that 
the following Thursday she would 
receive such neighbors as wished to 
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view her latest acquisition, I was 
very happy. I slipped a crackling 
white pinafore over an equally 
starched dress reserved for Sundays 
and for special occasions, knotted a 
new ribbon in my dark curls and 
sallied forth. ‘ 

A group of admiring acquaint- 
ances was already there when I ar- 
rived. They sat on stiff slippery 
chairs far removed from the piano, 
where the temptation to touch its 
lacquered ivories would be slight, 
and sipped tart lemonade. We chil- 
dren were given special seats out- 
side the confines of a rug on which 
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mammoth roses twined and retwined 
in utter listlessness. At the end of 
a pleasant hour I began to look 
about for the identifying gesture of 
our visit. I glanced surreptitiously 
at the other guests for signs of simi- 
lar unrest to discover that I alone 
was vaguely disappointed. Gradual- 
ly I began to understand that while 
they had come to see the piano, I 
had come to hear it. It was proper 
enough to talk about size and about 
the sweep of the keyboard, but a 
piano was sound, controlled sound, 
that issued forth from the glistening 
keys at the performer’s will. I rose 











timidly, approached the piano bench, 
and stretched my hand to play sin- 
gle notes; then as my daring grew, 
experimental chords. But my hostess 
had had enough. “Take your fingers 
off of those keys,” she blared. And 
then because she really was the 
wicked woman that father believed 
her to be she added, “you little 
dago.” 

Mother was standing at the 
kitchen stove cooking the evening 
meal, and father was near a window 
reading when I, spent with grief, 
entered the room. 

“What is the matter,” mother 
asked, anxiously looking up from an 
aromatic pan, “are you sick?” She 
moved towards me with concern to 
place her brown palm against my 
forehead, registering surprise as I 
tried to slink through her embrace. 
At the same time, father removed a 
pair of eyeglasses he had picked up 
at a bargain counter in a depart- 
ment store. 

“What’s hurting my little white 
dove?” he said tenderly in soft 
Italian; it would have sounded silly 
in English. Then as I turned my 
back to hide my hurt, he closed his 
book without marking the place and 
rose from his chair to look further 
into the matter. Finding it too late 
to retreat, I told my tale of woe 
with the stark simplicity of one who 
had nothing either to gain or to lose. 
Mother made the sign of the cross. 

“Madonna mia,” she said reverent- 
ly, “that a woman and a mother 
could do that to her little girl.” She 
looked at father expectantly, her 
trust as open as a cup. I was the 
child of their old age, and he had 
always found a way out. Father 
attempted to be casual. 


“Maybe your hands were dirty,” 
he said without conviction, return- 
ing to his book with forced enthu- 
siasm. “Mrs. Harrigan is a very 
particular woman, so you must not 
touch her piano unless she asks you 
to.” A moment later he added a 
note of comfort. “You mustn’t let 
little things bother you.” He 
stretched for a pan full of ginger- 
bread men he had made earlier in 
the day to offer me the fattest and 
jolliest of the lot. As he did so, he 
saw my handkerchief which had 
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fallen to the floor, a damp ball of 
soft white cotton streaked with pink 
where hot tears had faded the red 
of the embroidered monogram. 


“The devil,” he sputtered fiercely 
with the spontaneous and genuine 
ire of a gentleman aroused to 
righteous anger, “the she-devil. Just 
let her brats come into my house 
again. So my child isn’t good enough 
to touch her piano.” He pulled the 
corners of his long white mustache 
and walked back and forth. What 
else could he have expected of a suf- 
fragette who was just one step re- 
moved from illiteracy. He had never 
seen her read anything but the head- 
lines of newspapers. She had never 
even heard of Tasso. “We shall buy 
you a piano, your mother and I,” 
he concluded proudly, “one fit for an 
admiral.” 


HE NEXT day the three of us 

walked to the center of the city 
to the show-rooms of a nationally 
known piano manufacturer. It was 
an hour’s jaunt, but not one of us 
would have dreamed of boarding a 
trolley car. It just wasn’t done. To 
give the occasion the proper touch 
of festivity, father stopped at an 
ice cream parlor where ice cream 
was served in bowls, and fifteen 
minutes later, adequately refreshed, 
we entered the piano store. In the 
vestibule, father made his position 
clear to a respectful salesman. “We 
want a piano,” he explained in 
labored English, “a very fine one for 
my little girl. It is to be her piano.” 
Then something he had not pre- 
pared to say slipped through. “She 
cried,” he confided to the now brist- 
ling clerk, “because she could not 
play Mrs. Harrigan’s piano. I think 
that she will become a musician.” 
He smiled, deeply contented. The 
same urges that had filled long night 
watches on starlit seas with ecstatic 
poignancy were in a small measure 
pulsing through his child’s being. 
Someday those impulses would be- 
come of mature stature, directed into 
sharply etched expression character- 
ized by artistic reticence and thrift, 
and trained in a manner that would 
give her satisfaction and him a 
sense of fulfillment. He turned to me 
with new respect and led me down 
the aisle. 
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After two hours of testing and of 
listening to this and that and of 
running hither and thither, we 
finally decided on the piano that we 
wanted for our own. A bill of sale 
was made out and the terms trans- 
lated into a phraseology that left us 
with no questions. Father had 
planned to pay in monthly install- 
ments of ten dollars, and for this 
he was prepared. The thunderbolt 
descended when he learned that 
there was such a thing as an ad- 
vance payment, that on a three hun- 
dred dollar piano the company de- 
manded a down payment of a hun- 
dred dollars. He threw his hands 
up in grim despair. He didn’t have 
a hundred dollars, nor could he get 
it without borrowing. We would 
have to do without a piano. We left 
the store depressed and tired, and 
for the first time in our lives of one 
accord bemoaning our poverty. 
Calmer than the rest of us, mother 
led our little company out into the 
yellow flush of a patch of September 
sunshine. “We'll think of some- 
thing,” she said confidently; “we 
have needed money before.” But fa- 
ther’s ridiculously beautiful eyes 
continued to look troubled. 

The days that followed were busy 
ones full of the usual fall activities 
of canning tomatoes, pickling pep- 
pers, jarring jellies, and pressing 
slices of egg plant. Father helped 
mother with kitchen duties with no 
trace of embarrassment many men 
in similar circumstances would have 
experienced. When a big job was to 
be done all hands on board had to 
co-operate. Every evening midst the 
acrid fragrance of his tawny chry- 
santhemum beds and the dusty love- 
liness of late zinnias, he removed the 
big checked apron which hung about 
his neck like a giant bib to spend 
the close of the day in the simple 
peace of his garden. Often, how- 
ever, his meditations were interrupt- 
ed by spasmodic performances on 
the piano next door, performances 
so clashing and daring that father’s 
usual serenity eventually became 
brittle. “So she has the nerve to 
call that a piano,” he confided to 
mother who was knitting socks close 
by. “She should hear ours.” 

“Ours,” mother echoed. 
when was a piano ours?” 
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“I suppose you think that I should 
go out and hold up a man,” father 
answered irritably, nerves develop- 
ing a thin edge of emotional fatigue. 

“No,” said mother, “you can’t do 
that.” She picked up her knitting 
and made ready to leave the gar- 
den; she never quarrelled. Outside 
the pantry door she paused to dis- 
card her small black shaw] the while 
she ruminated at the bottom of her 
sewing basket for a white card 
which she triumphantly held to 
the light. Gray shadows out of 
which had faded the last reflections 
of a setting sun covered her with 
gentle remoteness as she strained 
through the gathering darkness at 
the printed matter on the card’s 
glossy surface. “Davip MICHELS,” 
she read softly and with effort, 





“ANTIQUE COLLECTOR, Locust Street 
near Third.” 

Standing there in the dusk she 
was the incarnation of a protecting 
force as old as motherhood. Pride, 
fear, obedience to code were all dis- 
solved in a calculated passion to put 
her house in order, to bring her lit- 
tle girl happiness. “Here,” she com- 
manded gently, retracing her steps 
to where father sat, “read this card 
and think it over. You should have 
written long ago.” Father made no 
comment. Instead he looked sadly 
through the Japanese magnolia into 
the russet sunset far, far away. 
When finally he asked for pen and 
ink the garden had grown as silent 
as an old sorrow. 

Thus the antique collector made a 
return visit which resulted in the 


removal of the four poster from the 
second spare bedroom and the ad- 
vent of a piano whose rare beauty of 
form and tone was to fill a unique 
place in our living room and in our 
spiritual development. The day after 
the piano arrived, father entered the 
room as I was thumbing an aria 
from “La Traviata.” In his arms 
were his accordion and a number of 
books which he deposited on a low 
stool. “Go on with your practicing,” 
he said contentedly as he lit a pipe 
and settled himself in the old morris 
chair. He stretched his strong legs 
and watched the silver smoke from 
his pipe curl its way to the ceiling. 
Henceforth, this was to be his room 
of dreams, and I had become part of 
the dream. 
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How to Be Popular 


HEN you hear-a story for the three-hundredth time, receive it 
with the same eagerness as you receive the extra from the 
newsboy. 
Sugar-coat your words. They’ll taste better. 
is nothing like a good appetite. 
Improve your conversation occasionally by keeping silence. 


And you know there 


It has 


been said that a good conversationalist is a good listener. 


If the stinging remark from your neighbor pricks you with its thorn, remember that 
next to that thorn is a beautiful, fragrant rose. 


Don’t be, as a recent writer lamented, a sourpuss or a professional pallbearer. Put on a 
one ring circus for the gang. They will like it. 


Your million dollar smile eclipses all scenery, and even the most colorful sunset. It is 
the sure bait on which to catch men. 


When your neighbor’s reputation is torn to shreds, beatify him in your thoughts, 


canonize him by your words. 


ing-bird in the tree top some competition. 


So live that others can say: 


I am meek and humble of heart.’ ” 
When others want you to play a game that you don’t like, get in there and show them 


how it is done. 


“He practices what the Master said: 


In your actions treat him as the servant of God. 
When you feel like singing the blues, imitate the canary in its cage; 


give the mock- 


‘Learn of Me for 


If you among others are a candidate for honors, don’t let them beat you to the last 


place. 


“The last shall be first.” 


When others say “He can really take it,” you have passed the first milestone to popu- 
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larity. 
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QUEST fon TRUTH 





How can one prove that man has a 
soul? 


The existence of the human soul 
may be shown best of all perhaps by 
the simple fact of reflection. By 
means of reflection man enters in- 
wardly into his own being, becomes 
conscious of his own activity and of 
himself as the cause of that activity. 
I think; I reflect on my thinking; I 
identify myseif as the one reflecting 
on my own thinking. Thus we have 
a complete and perfect reflection of 
an agent back upon itself. A mere 
material being is utterly unable thus 
to embrace itself and its own 
activity in a single act of reflection. 
An eye cannot see itself; still less 
can it see itself seeing 

Add to this the author fact of the 
continuity and permanency of man’s 
self-consciousness. The bodily frame 
of man, brain and all, is renewed 
completely every few years, as 
science tells us: yet from youth to 
old age man is ever conscious of his 
own personal identity. 


Why do Catholics pray for the 
dead? 


That those who are detained in 
the prison of Purgatory can be re- 
lieved by the prayers and good works 
of the livin has always been the be- 
lief of ’s people. The practice 
of praying for the dead is plainly 
taught in the Old Testament and to 
this day piously practiced by the 
Hebrew race. “It is therefore a holy 
and wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be loosed 
from sins.” (2 Mach. 12:46) So 
thought our brethren of the old dis- 
pensation. Concerning the belief of 
the early Christians, we can do noth- 
ing better than adduce the testimony 
of St. Augustine. He relates that 
when his mother was at the point of 
death, she beckoned him to her bed- 
side, and said to him, “Son, when I 
am dead, lay this body anywhere; 
let not the care of it in any way 
disturb you. This only do I request 
of you that wherever you be, you 
remember me at the altar of the 
Lord.” And that pious son then 
es most earnestly for the soul of 

is dear departed mother, saying, “O 
God of my heart, I do beseech Thee 
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for the sins of my mother. Through 
the medicine of the wounds that 
hung upon the wood, hear me and 
heal her. Have mercy on her, O 
Lord, and inspire my brethren, that 
as many as shall read these words 
may remember at Thy Altar, Moni- 
ca, my mother” (Conf. 9:27). Thus 
cried out the soul of a Saint fifteen 
hundred years ago. No monument 
of marble, no mountain of cut 
flowers, no mere memorial service 
can soothe the sorrowing heart of a 
man in the sight of his beloved dead. 
We stand by the open grave and see 
lowered into the earth the last re- 
mains of our loved ones; instinctive- 
ly, we turn our eyes to Heaven and 
with a heart full of faith and con- 
fidence repeat that consoling prayer 
of the Church: May his (or her) 
soul, and the souls of all the faithful 
departed, through the mercy of God, 
rest in peace. Amen. 


What is a fascist? 


A fascist is a strong-arm man 
who delights in military power and 
declares that the fascist form of 
government is the only safeguard 
against Communism. In the~fasctist’s 
ideology, a term he dearly loves, the 
State is just as supreme as it is un- 
der Communism. While the means 
of production are not state-owned, 
they are under close state control. 
The individual and the family must 
live for and adjust themselves to the 
needs of the State. And the State 
is one strong man. Elected repre- 
sentatives merely register the strong 
man’s decrees. The courts fall in 
line and every avenue for the pro- 
tection of natural rights is closed. 
Redress or resistance is impossible. 

Nazism, the German edition of 
Fascism, is also strongly tinctured 
with irreligion. Christianity gets 
less than a break. Paganism is 
openly favored and fostered. Chris- 
tian education is subjected to har- 
assing handicaps on all sides. The 
youth of the land must grow up in 
the worship of the State, whose one 
challenge to omnipotence is the 
Church. Choosing between Com- 
munism and Fascism is like choos- 
ing between the devil and the deep 
blue sea. Democracy at least does 
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not sacrifice those essential liberties 
that make Communism and Fascism 
alike unbearable tyrannies. 


Why do Catholics attach so much 
importance to the Papacy? 


We will let the eminent Protestant 
historian, Dr. Chas. A. Bri of 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., 
answer this question. “The Papacy 
is one of the greatest institutions 
that has ever existed in the world, 
and it looks forward with calm 
assurance to a still greater future. 
Its dominion extends throughout the 
world over the only ecumenical 
Church. All other churches are na- 
tional or provincial in their organi- 
zation. It reaches back in ——s 
succession through more 
eighteen centuries to St. Peter, ns 
pointed by the Saviour of the world 
to be the Primate of the Apostles. 
It commands the greatest body of 
Christianity which has ever re- 
mained the same organism since 
Apostolic times. 

“The Papacy has a much firmer 
basis in a number of texts of the 
New Testament than most Prot- 
estants have been willing to recog- 
nize. All attempts to explain the 
Rock in any other sense than as re- 
ferring to Peter have ignominiously 
failed. It is evident that Jesus, in 
speaking of St. Peter, had the whole 
history of His Kingdom in view. We 
must admit that there must be a 
sense in which the successors of St. 
Peter are the rock of the Church, 
and have the authority of the keys 
in ecclesiastical government, dis- 
cipline, and the determination of 
faith and morals. If the flock con- 
tinues, the chief shepherd must be 
the successor of St. Peter, to carry 
on his work as shepherd. The 
Christian Church from the earliest 
times ized the Primacy of the 
Roman Bishop, and all other sees at 
times recognized the supreme juris- 
diction of Rome in matters of doc- 
trine, government and discipline. 
When Protestants went so far as to 
deny all the historic rights of the 
Papacy, Protestantism set itself in 
a false ition which must ultimate- 
ly be abandoned” (North American 
Review, Feb. 15, 1907). 
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San Jose Mission 
San Antonio, Texas 


ne eee states boast modern roads 
which follow old buffalo trails, or 

which are built on the route that 
the pioneer wagon-trains took. Or some 
may follow the old road that the first 
stage-coaches took through the East, 
while others follow the route of the first 
mails. Some have made a part of state 
legend the military road cut by some 
General and his army. 


There are English roads and tradi- 
tions in most sections of our land. We 
think of the New England settlements. 
Even in French Louisiana it is Andrew 
Jackson’s Military Road. 


But the roads through the Southwest 
and through California are roads bound 
with Spanish traditions. The Old Span- 
ish Trail from San Antonio through El 
Paso and Tucson and on to San Diego 
follows the path that the adventurous 
Franciscan friars made, a path that was 
old when New England roads were built. 
The Spanish missions themselves stand as historic 
markers that tell the story of a plan of life and 
empire quite different from the plan advanced by 
the French and English settlers of our country—a 
plan, that had it been successful, would have created 
a Spanish empire in the New World, with an Indian 
peasantry under Spanish rule. 


It was the too-talkative Cabeza de Vaca who was 
responsible for the original settlements and mis- 
sions. When that voluble wanderer reached Mexico 
City in 1537, he let his imagination run away with 
him when he told of his eight years’ travels in the 
wonderful New World. The gullible Mexican gov- 
ernment swallowed his tall tales, enough to send 
Fray Marcos de Nizza out with a party to check up 
on them. Fray Marcos was a good talker himself, 
and his imagination brought forth an even more 
glamorous account: the story of the “Seven Cities 
of Cibola,” that romantic legend that led to Coro- 
nado’s expedition. 


The first thing you will want to do when you 
reach San Antonio is to visit the historic Alamo. 
This was a mission begun about 1716 as an Indian 
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training school known as San Antonio de Valero. 
The name Alamo is from the Spanish alamos for 
cottonwood trees which were numerous around this 
mission. The bombardment of the Alamo by over 
five thousand Mexicans ended on March 6, 1836, 
with the destruction of the Alamo and death of 
Colonel Travis and his one hundred and fifty men. 
To several women and children who were in the 
north room of the church the doomed soldiers had 
given their valuables to be sent to their relatives. 
The Mexican soldiers took all of these and even the 
sacred last letters of these men to their loved ones. 


After your visit to the Alamo it will be natural 
to direct your attention to the four other old Span- 
ish Missions strung along a scenic highway to the 
south of San Antonio known as the South Loop. 
Mission San Jose, a great pile of gray stone, is 
famous for its beautifully carved facade and bap- 
tistry window which is acclaimed one of the finest 
examples of stone carving in America. Huisar, a 
descendant of the architect who designed the Al- 
hambra, came to the New World to carve his for- 
tune, intending to return to Spain and claim his 
aristocratic fiancée. Soon Huisar inherited a for- 
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tune and was on his way to claim his sweetheart. 
The ship that was to take him to Spain brought 
him a letter telling of the girl’s marriage to some- 
one else. Huisar determined to devote the remain- 
der of his life to serving the Church, and right 
where he was, the decoration of the San Jose mis- 
sion which was being constructed beckoned to him. 
For twenty years he worked faithfully on the carv- 
ings on this mission and shortly after completing 
them he died. 


When the mission of Neustra Sefiora de la Con- 
cepcion Purisima, also on this South Loop at San 
Antonio, was begun the Franciscan padre in charge 
told the Indans that in honor of the Virgin Mary, 
to whom the mission was dedicated, the mortar was 
to be mixed with pure, fresh milk instead of with 
water. Every morning Indian women brought milk 
that the Indian men used in making mortar for 
that day’s work. La Concepcion is the best pre- 
served of the San Antonio missions due to the 
toughness of the mortar made with this sweet 
milk. When this church was repaired a few years 
ago it was discovered that the mortar is harder 
than the stones which it holds in place. 

Services are still held in the chapels at Missions 
San Jose, San Juan, and San Francisco de la 
Espada. The same message of an order of life 
built on love rather than hate, on production rather 
than destruction that was delivered to the bar- 
barians centuries ago is still delivered to those who 
take the time to listen. 



























Instead of the trip from San Antonio, Texas, 
through El Paso, Texas, and Tucson, Arizona, to 
San Diego, California, being a serious undertaking 
as it was in the times of the pioneer padres, re- 
quiring at least two months, it is now a pleasant 
drive of a few days over excellent roads. Instead of 
a footsore traveller walking for days without seeing 
a single human being or finding a source of water 
or food supply the motorist finds numerous modern 
filling stations, lunch rooms, and several interesting 
towns. 


Some architects believe that the absence of the 
dome from the righthand tower of the fine old San 
Xavier, located nine miles south of Tucson, Arizona, 
keeps the mission from being a perfect piece of 
architecture. Some people think the dome was left 
unfinished to make it resemble some incompleted 
European cathedrals and some think the dome has 
collapsed. It is really without a dome as a memo- 
rial to the padre who lost his life by slipping and 
falling through the unfinished interior just as he 
was starting the dome after already working 
twelve years on the mission. 


Most of the missions of New Mexico, California, 
and Arizona were built of adobe-brick which was 
made by the Indians and sun dried. Where this 
adobe-brick has been covered with plaster as a pro- 
tection against moisture it is practically as endur- 
ing as the native stone which was used in the San 
Antonio missions. 


The California missions are strung out along or 
near the coastal district from San Diego to San 
Francisco along the El] Camino Real (Royal Road). 
They were-placed at about thirty to fifty miles 
apart which was intended to be a day’s walk, but 
sometimes it seemed an endless day before the 
padre had walked from one mission to the next. 


Every one wants to visit Mission San Diego Al- 
cala, six miles east of San Diego which was con- 
structed in 1769 by the Indians under the super- 
vision of the Franciscan Padre, Junipero Serra. 
Helen Hunt Jackson has made it famous as the 
scene of Ramona’s marriage. 


Among the missions you will likely want to visit 
as you drive northward are: San Gabriel with its 
outside stairway worn by feet climbing to the choir 
gallery through generations at Los Angeles (1771); 
Santa Barbara (1786); and San Francisco de Asis 
(Dolores 1776). 


Mission San Francisco de la Espada 


San Antonio, Texas 
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THEODORE HECK, 
©.S.B., PH. D. 


HEN a little lad in school 

was asked by his teacher if 

he loved the angels, he 
quickly added, “Do you mean the 
good or the bad angels?” A similar 
distinction comes to mind when 
asked the attitude of the Catholic 
Church regarding science. The 
Church is friendly toward science 
and its proponents when science is 
viewed in its correct perspective as 
a systematized knowledge of truths 
through their causes. But a biased 
approach to truths in the realm 
of the natural sciences and unfound- 
ed conclusions wished out of the 
exacting data presented by nature 
leads to pseudo-science, a make- 
shift toward which good judgment 
as well as the Church is antago- 
nistic. 

There is nothing in the field of 
true science at which the Church 
can take exception, for science like 
religion has God for its Author, and 
what comes from God contains no 
conflict. Nevertheless, as pure 
spring water can become polluted 
in the channel that carries it or in 
the mixtures to which it is added, so 
too can science suffer by contamina- 
tion through error and misinter- 
pretation resulting from false 
premises as to its causes and hap- 
hazard applications as to its effects. 

It will be well to set forth a com- 
mon-sense approach to the question 
at hand and allow the reader to 
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draw his own conclusions. In re- 
gard to the natural sciences the 
Church places no restrictions other 
than fidelity to truth in fact and in 
theory on the scientist when in- 
vestigating physical forces and their 
interrelations, chemical components 
of material substances, anatomical 
structure and functioning of plant, 
animal, and human organisms, geo- 
logical stratification, archaeological 
findings, and so forth. 


All of these fields of research re- 
fer to material and formal causes, 
that is, to the nature or make-up of 
things that have weight, shape, size, 
color, and other such distinguishing 
qualities whereby material objects 
are perceived. It is to these things 
that the scientist, through investiga- 
tion, contributes his part by seeking 
the answers to the “what” and the 
“why” of material creation. Here 
man’s scientific turn of mind has 
free scope. 


But as to plumbing the depths of 
nature’s designs the scientist is at 
liberty so long as he remains truth- 
ful to his material and to what his 
material presents. The Church has 
not merely tolerated such a study of 
creation, but has encouraged it. 
History has given her the title of 
“promoter of learning and science.” 
Witness the creative work of her 
universities, her academies of science 
and research, and above all, her 
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practical application of science in 
design and structure. 

Catholic scientists renowned for 
their investigations in physics, 
chemistry, anatomy, biology, miner- 
ology, astronomy, archaeology, and 
engineering have found no handicap 
to their researches and constructive 
work because of their religion; 
rather they have found in its tenets 
the source of truth and the principle 
that underlies the unity of all the 
sciences. 

These men in many instances 
labored under most trying circum- 
stances, with little financial assist- 
ance and, at times, in the shadow of 
misunderstanding. Yet, in spite of 
handicaps, their work has been phe- 
nomenal. Many of these Catholic 
men are not only pioneers in their 
fields, but are known the world over 
because of their outstanding contri- 
butions to science. A perusal of the 
accompanying list of names and a 
few of the contributions will be am- 
ple proof for the foregoing state- 
ment. (See p. 382-83.) 

Undoubtedly the answer to the 
question of the attitude of the 
Church toward science rests in her 
insistence on scientists remaining in 
their own field of investigation and 
not in applying their inductive pro- 
cedure of investigating nature to the 
investigating of that which lies be- 
yond the range of the eye and the 
ear. When the natural scientist 
assumes the role of the philosopher 
and applies his measuring stick of 
the physical sciences to the “why” 
and the “whence” of metaphysics 
and religion, he cannot help produc- 
ing forced conclusions, a mixture of 
fact and fancy, that is neither scien- 
tific nor logical. 

This happens more readily when 
the scientist, having discovered some 
fact or recurring deduction resulting 
from plant or animal life, forthwith 
applies it to human beings without 
considering man’s constitutional dif- 
ference from that of lower forms of 
life. A hasty carry-over of an in- 
ference from animal behavior to hu- 
man behavior, the setting up as an 
incontestable fact the hypothesis of 
the evolution gf the human species 
regardless of inconclusive findings, 
the total ignoring of the soul of man 
when dealing with problems of 
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An extensive though not exhaustive list of Catholic scientists and some of their most outstanding contributions 


in the field of the natural sciences: 


Scientist Date 
PHYSICS 
Albertus Magnus 1193-1280 
Bacon, Roger 1214-1294 
Galilei, Galileo 1564-1642 
Mersenne, Marin 1588-1648 
Kircher, Athanasius 1601-1680 
Grimaldi, Francesco 1613-1663 
Mariotte, Edme 1620-1684 
Paschal, Blaise 1623-1662 
Divisch, Procopius 1698-1765 
Boscovich, Ruggiero 1711-1787 
Gordon, Andrew 1712-1751 
Beccaria, Giovanni 1716-1781 
Galvani, Luigi 1787-1798 
Volta, Alessandro 1745-1827 
Biot, Jean B. 1774-1862 
Malus, Etienne 1775-1812 
Ampere, Andre 1775-1836 
Nolili, Leopoldo 1784-? 
Fresnel, Augustine 1788-1829 
Becquerel, Antoine C. 1788-1878 
Regnault, Henri 1810-1878 
Foucault, Jean B. 1819-1864 
Fizeau, Armand 1819-1896 
Plante, Gaston 1834-1889 
Branly, Edouard about 1846 
Becquerel, Antoine H. 1852-1908 
Algue, Jose 1856-? 
Marconi, Guglielmo 1874-1938 
CHEMISTRY 
Balentine, Basel 1394-? 
Lavoisier, Antoine 1743-1794 
Dulong, Pierre 1785-1838 
Chevreul, Michel 1786-1889 
Dumas, Jean 1800-1884 


Contributions 


Researches in physics, chemistry, physiology. 

Developed mechanics for self-propelled machines. 

Father of experimental science; established first principles of dynamic 
science; discovered the isochronism of the pendulum; invented hydrosta- 
tical balance, YY compass, thermometer; first to use telescope in 
the study of the heavens; first to observe the rings of Saturn, phases of 
Venus, satellites of Jupiter, spots on the sun. 

Greatest authority of his time on sound vibration. 

First to state definitely the germ theory of disease; perfected the speaking 
tube and aeolian harp; invented the magic lantern; studied volcanoes. 
Discovered the diffraction of light. 

Established the law of gases known under his name. 

First to demonstrate that a column of air has weight. 


Erected lightning rod in 1754, prior to Franklin’s experiment; one of 
first to use electricity in the treatment of disease. 

Invented the ring-micrometer. 

First to use the glass cylinder to produce frictional electricity; invented 


electrical chimes. 

Did original work in atmosphere electricity. 

One of the first to observe manifestations of current electricity. 
Invented first galvanic battery; volt, unit of electrical pressure, named 
after him. 

Honored for researches in polarized light; discovered the laws of crystalline 
bodies as applied to analysis of saccharine solutions. 

Discovered polarization of light; invented the polariscope. 

Founder of science of electro-dynamics; ampere, unit of electrical current, 
named after hi 

Invented thermo-electric pile with porcelain knobs. 

Made notable contributions to the science of optics; invented the Presnel 
lens theory. 


Invented the constant cell; the forerunner of the Daniell cell; 
differential galvanometer and the electric thermometer. 


Did research work on latent heat and steam engines. 

Made first practical are light in 1844. 

First to determine experimentally the velocity of light. 
Constructed the first storage battery. 

Developed the coherer, which niadé wireless telegraphy possible; 
the antennae for long-distance telegraphy. 

Founder of radio activity; discoverer of Becquerel’s Rays. 
Invented the barocyclonometer. 

Perfected radiography and wireless telegraphy. 


also the 


developed 


Founder of analytical chemistry. 

Father of modern chemistry; discovered the principle of chemical reaction 
(combustion). 

Originated the Dulong formula for determining the heat value of fuel from 
chemical composition. 

Presented the first practical exposition of glycerine; studied the constituent 
elements of fats; made the stearine candle; worked out the harmony of 
colors for dye stuffs. 

Introduced the method of ascertaining vapor densities; 
methyl ether. 


developed di- 





psychology (the sience of the soul), 
attributing ultimate causes or pur- 
poses to mere chance, or the denial 
of revelation and the Author of na- 
ture are a few of the instances 
wherein science is misused and is 
made to serve as an agent for biased 
propaganda and error. 
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Philosophy and religion are also through reason alone. Theology, 


sciences, but of a higher order. They 
have a field of investigation, namely, 
thought and revelation. They use 
the tools of logic, authority and the 
data presented by the natural and 
social sciences. Philosophy deals 
with the ultimate causes of things 
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on the other hand, often called the 
queen of the sciences, transcends the 
inductive methods of natural sci- 
ence, is scarcely recognized. To up- 
hold her charge she must ever be 
antagonistic to error and friendly 
to true science. 


April 











ANATOMY 
Eustachius, Bart. 


Vesalius, Andreas 
Fallopio, Gabriello 


Columbus, Realus 


Fabricius, Hieronymus 


Santorio, 
Fabri, Honore 
Malphigi, Marcello 


Morgagni, Giovanni 
Muller, Johann 
Nelaton, Augusto 


Bernard, Claude 


Pasteur, Louis 
Dwight, Thomas 
Murphy, John 


Carrell, Alexis 


BIOLOGY 
Cesalpinus, Andreas 
Jussieu, Bernard 
Schwann, Theodor 
Tulasne, Louis 
Mendel, Gregor 
Wasmann, Erich 
Sperti, George 


MINEROLOGY 
Agricola (Bauer), G. 


Haiiy, Rene 
ASTRONOMY 


Copernicus, Nicolaus 
Riccioli, Giovanni 
Heis, Eduard 
Cassini, Giovanni 


Vico, Francisco 
Le Verrier, Urban 
Secchi, Angelo 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Biondo, Flavio 
Bosio, Antonio 
De Rossi, Giovanni 


ENGINEERING 


Bramante, Donato 
Vinci, Leonardo da 


Michelangelo, B. 
Polladio, Andrea 
Bently, John 
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1500-1574 


1514-1564 
1523-1562 


1523-? 

1537-1619 
1561-1636 
1607-1688 
1628-1694 


1682-1771 
1801-1858 
1807-1873 


1813-1878 


1822-1895 
1843-1911 
1857-1916 


1873- 


1519-1603 
1699-1777 
1810-1882 
1815-1885 
1822-1884 
1859-1931 
1900- 


1494-1555 


1743-1822 


1473-1543 
1598-1671 
1607-1677 
1625-1712 


1805-1848 
1811-1877 
1818-1878 


1388-1463 
1575-1629 
1822-1894 


1444-1514 
1452-1519 


1475-1564 
1508-1580 
1839-1902 












Develo 
Eus ian tube. 


Founder of modern anatomical science. 


medical knowledge regarding the nature and function of the 


Developed medical knowledge regarding the nature and function of the 
Fallopian tubes. 


Discoverer of pulmonary circulation of the blood. 

Discovered the valvular system of the veins. 

Founder of the physiology of metabolism. 

Discovered the circulation of the blood independently of Harvey. 


Founder of comparative physiology; first to use microscope in the study of 
— and vegetable structure; noted for his works on the skin, spleen 
and liver. 


Founder of pathological anatomy. 
Founder of modern physiology. 


Invented Nelaton probe; suggested the ligature of both ends of arteries 
in hemorrhages. 


Known for his researches in the gycogenic function of the liver; vaso-motor 
system; ductless glands. 


Father of bacteriology; originated vaccines. 
Noted for his work in surgery. 


Greatest clinical teacher of his day; invented the Murphy Button; originat- 
ed the practice of compressing the lung for tuberculosis cure. 


Outstanding in the field of surgery; suturing of blood vessels; antiseptic 
treatment; transplanting of living organs. 


First to construct a system of botany; one of the first to make a herbarium. 
Introduced the natural system of classification of plants. 

Discoverer of pepsin and the yeast plant. 

Made notable contributions to mycology. 

Formulated the Mendelian Law of heredity. 

Made notable researches in modern biology. 


Developed the Quantum Theory in Biology; constructed the K-va meter; 
made extensive researches in seeking a cure for cancer. 


Father of minerology; 
ods; mining. 
Discovered the geometrical law of crystallization. 


described contemporary smelting and melting meth- 


Originated the Copernican or helio-centric planetary theory. 
Introduced the lunar nomenclature that is in use today. 
Made notable observations regarding the aurora and sun spots. 


Calculated the rotation periods of Venus, Jupiter, and Mars; developed the 
theory of motion of comets. 


Discovered eight comets. 
Discovered the planet Neptune. 
Outstanding research student on the study of the sun. 


Founder of the science of archaeology and of Christian topography. 
Father of Christian archaeology, called the Columbus of the catacombs. 
Revived world-wide interest in Christian antiquities. 


Developed ecclesiastical architecture. 

Investigated the principles of the flying machine; 
designed buildings. 

Greatest of architects of his period. 

Designer of classical buildings, known as Polladian architecture. 


Prompted Gothic architecture in England; designed in marble, metal and 
glass; developed heraldic designs. 


invented canal locks; 
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The Prince of Denmark Gives an Example 


NSANITY, procrastination, inde- 
cision, and cowardice have all in 
turn been sought and supposedly 
found in the character of Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet. Nothing could be 





HAROLD LUNDERGAN 
(Claudius) 


farther from the truth. No play- 
wright, least of all Shakespeare, 
would present as the hero of his 
tragedy an insane or weak char- 
acter. On the contrary the young 
Prince is an honest and conscien- 
tious man, bent on fulfilling a mis- 
sion entrusted to him. 


Two things make him appear to 
procrastinate. The task put upon 
him by his father’s ghost is an un- 
pleasant one—the avenging of his 
parent’s murder. Men ordinarily 
do not leap at unpleasant tasks. It 
is true that Hamlet bore no affec- 
tion for the murderer of his father, 
and when he discovered the truth, 
he bore no over-great love for his 
adulterous mother. This should 
have made his task of dispatching 
Claudius easier, if it had not been 
for the second cause of his apparent 
procrastination. 


Hamlet knew of his father’s mur- 
der only through the revelation of a 


ghost and the hunch of his “proph- 
etic soul.” Now spirits can be good 
or evil. A good spirit would not 
likely urge Hamlet on to the bloody 
crime of slaying Claudius. Hence 
the ghost, though it resembles Ham- 
let’s dead father, might be some 
demon in assumed shape, come to 
tempt him to his ruin. Shakespeare 
used the same idea in “Macbeth” 
and by a seemingly truthful revela- 
tion brought about the ruin of the 
noble Macbeth. 


Until Hamlet could be sure, there- 
fore, that this ghost was not a liar 
from hell but the true spirit of his 
father, he delayed action. One 
would not call it procrastination; it 





PauL KOHL 

(Hamlet) 
is rather prudence—plain good 
sense. 


Hamlet is an example, then, for 
all hasty and impetuous persons—a 
dramatic warning against o’er-hasty 
judgments. He planned the “Mouse- 
trap” to catch any glance at Clau- 
dius’s guilt, and still doubting his 
own judgment because of a pre- 
judiced mind, asked Horatio to note 
the King, too. In his excitement 
Hamlet ruined even this simple lit- 
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tle ruse and could not rely upon it 
as proof, for he himself had been 
caught in the Mousetrap—not the 
King. 

Of course, off the stage and out- 
side of this 16th century play, no 
one tries to advocate private re- 
venge, but to the Elizabethan mind 
a ghost’s injunctions had to be car- 
ried out, and Hamlet, after making 
sure he was doing the right thing, 
did not hesitate in executing his mis- 
sion. 

A scene by scene key to the inter- 
pretation of the play will be fur- 
nished to all who attend the Minor 
Seminary production Hamlet on 
April 21 and 28. The lines have 
been cut to keep the play within 
three hours playing time, with only 
one intermission. The Abbey Sym- 
phony Orchestra of 36 pieces will 
create an atmosphere for the play, 
offering before the curtain rises 
Adagio by Godard, Russian Rural 
Scene by Friml, and Finlandia by 
Sibellius. Incidental music from 
Tschaikowski’s Hamlet Overture 
and recorded sound effects will en- 
hance the performance. 


PAUL FLEMING 
(Gertrude) 


April 
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Echoes from 


On February 28 Dr. Goetz A. 
Briefs, professor at Georgetown 
University and at one time slated 
for a position in the Economics 
Ministry of the Reich, lectured at 
the Seminary on the European 
situation. His clear analysis of 
what lies behind and beneath the 
present crisis was indeed convincing. 
The false philosophies upon which 
many of the Nazi leaders have been 
reared explain a great deal of the 
trouble—the selfish indifference to 
the plight of others on the part of 
the great nations of the world ex- 
plains more, according to Dr. Briefs. 


In keeping with the liturgy of the 
day, on March 3 we celebrated Lae- 
tare Sunday with organ at Mass 
and Vespers and with a musical 
hour in the evening that truly was 
a treat we hope to see repeated soon. 


St. Gregory the Great, a renowned 
son of St. Benedict, labored to in- 
crease the Benedictine family by 
establishing new monasteries. This 
year his feast day—March 12th— 
was selected for the Profession of 
five Brothers for our monastic 
family. Under the patronage of St. 
Gregory our Abbey increased its 
number of devoted Brothers. By 





Tuomas HOoLIHAN 
(Laertes) 
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the Holy Vows we welcomed these 
five young men into a cloistral life 
identical with that lived and spread 
by St. Gregory. The Benedictine 
Rule considers the Profession cere- 
mony the actual adoption into the 
monastic community. When the 
Novice reads his form of Profes- 
sion he uses for the first time the 
religious name by which he will be 
known as a Benedictine. Our five 
new confreres are: Brother James 
(John) Blanford, Tell City, 
Indiana; Brother Anthony (Mi- 
chael) Shilder, Ramsey, Indiana; 
Brother Damian (Edward) Bru- 
nette, Brazil, Indiana; Brother 
Augustine (Joseph) Schmidt, Louis- 





EDWARD WIMSATT 
(Ophelia) 


ville, Kentucky; Brother Paul (Ga- 
briel) Gangnier, Detroit, Michigan. 
The Brothers pronounced their 
Triennial Vows at the Offertory of 
the Conventual Mass celebrating the 
feast of St. Gregory. The simple 
beauty of the Gregorian chant and 
liturgical ceremony left by this 
great Benedictine Pope to the Roman 
Church were especially marked in 
his festive Mass. As spiritual fa- 
ther of the Monastery Father Abbot 
Ignatius presided at the ceremony 
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OUR ABBEY HALLS 


and accepted the Vows of his new 
sons. Before entering the Novitiate 
last year Brothers James, Anthony, 
Damian, and Augustine completed 





BERNARD LANGAN 
(Polonius) 


their three years’ preliminary train- 
ing at St. Placid Hall, our “Junior 
Brother” School. 


On the eve of the Feast of St. 
Thomas, March 7, the annual dis- 
putation was held in the auditorium 
to honor the great Angelic Doctor. 
This year the matter for discussion 
was divided into two parts, the first 
being: “Ultima principia quae es- 
sentiam substantiae corporeae con- 
stituunt sunt materia prima et for- 
ma substantialis.” This part of the 
disputation was conducted by 
Messrs. Frederick Potthoff and 
Richard Mueller as Arguens and De- 
fendens respectively. The second 
part was a discussion of “Extensio 
optime explicatur hylomorphismo.” 
The participants were Messrs. Dela- 
hoyde as Arguens and James Bar- 
ton as Defendens. The Disputation 
was conducted by Father Gabriel 
Verkamp, O.S.B., Ph.D. The par- 
ticipants were all students in philos- 
ophy in the Major Seminary. 
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Goldberg Now Batting 


Quentin Morrow Phillip 


E STOOD there like two 

ninnies, amused and amazed 

by the battle royal. Short 
of actual blows being struck, it was 
as fine a row between ball players 
and umpire as anyone ever saw. 
And thick in the midst of the mob 
and doing the fiercest talking and 
gesturing was that tall, bushy head- 
ed kid, so red with the heat of battle 
that we expected him most any 
minute to lose his self-control and 
take a hefty swing at the umpire, 
who a few minutes before had called 
him out on strikes. Why, to hear 
his version, the ball came miles short 
of the plate, and any official guesser 
who’d call it a strike was just plumb 
stone blind. And so forth and so 
on, much to our peculiar merriment 
and that of the onlooking crowd. 

My companion turning to me 
showed by word and action he rel- 
ished the furious argument. 

“That Jew kid is certainly a hum- 
dinger,” he said. “I miss my guess 
if he don’t hit that umpire on the 
head.” 

A man standing next to us looked 
up and laughed. 

“He'll never hit him,” he said as- 
suringly. “That Jew kid, as you 
call him, would be the first to break 
the arms of anyone who’d lay a hand 
on that umpire.” 


“Well, I don’t get it,” said my 
companion. “If he’d be the first to 
defend him, how come he’s fighting 
like old Nell with him now? What’s 
the gag?” 

“There’s no gag,” answered our 
informant. “It’s just that that boy 
Goldberg fights to win. He’d battle 
his own father if he thought the old 
man was in the wrong. He—” 
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At this juncture Goldberg’s boom- 
ing voice interrupted our conversa- 
tion. Throwing his bat into the dirt, 
he twisted his mouth into a most 
ludicrous expression and literally 
flung his words. 

“Of all the near-sighted blue- 
bonnets!” he hollered. “I don’t 
know where we ever get the luck to 
have ’em. Okay, gang, let’s agree 
with him. The ump is always right. 
But the next time he sits a game for 
us, we’re going to buy him a pair of 
specs or he don’t go behind the 
plate.” 

“Aw, quit your squawking,” re- 
torted the umpire. “If you weren’t 
so near-sighted yourself you’d see 
that ball cut the plate straight 
through the middle. What do you 
want, a Christmas present every 
day? Now you get out there and 
pitch. You’re holding up the game.” 

Goldberg broke into a disdainful 
grin. 

“So ’elp me!” he snapped. “How 
you’re ever able to walk down a 
street without falling over the curb- 
stones is beyond me. A strike! Why, 
that ball wouldn’t have thrown a 
shadow over the plate if it had been 
the size of a watermelon. And that’s 
not exaggerating!” 

The umpire let loose a healthy 
laugh which the crowd amplified. 
Soon everybody on the field was 
laughing aloud and Goldberg, neith- 
er victorious nor defeated, sauntered 
toward the mound to pitch the next 
half inning. He appeared easily the 
leader on his team—and, if he de- 
cided to go on with the game, they 
followed suit. 

Somehow or other it seemed to me 
my companion and I were missing a 
delectable side to the affair. The 
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whole crowd seemed to know both 
Goldberg and the umpire quite well 
and derived a somewhat personal 
amusement from their verbal fracas, 
But, as we had chanced upon the 
game by accident and were unfami- 
liar with the players, we apparently 
missed a meaning with a humor 
which escaped us. I particularly 
watched the umpire, wondered why 
he supervised this game between 
boys of high school age. He ap- 
peared a man close to middle age, 
rather big and partly bald, but well 
built and a type one could associate 
with athletics. He wore an old blue 
suit, now grayed with dust off the 
field, and a plain white shirt which 
he kept open at the throat. The day 
was hot, he perspired freely, and I 
readily took him for a resident of 
the neighborhood in which this 
school playground was located. 

The man next to us smiled a smug 
smile, chatted pleasantly. 

“I guess you men are strangers 
around here,” he said, “or you’d be 
hep to the fight. Maybe you didn’t 
notice it, but you didn’t hear any- 
body swear, did you, or say some- 
thing dirty? Guess you never 
heard a fight with an umpire that 
was as clean as this.” 

“Come to think of it, I didn’t hear 
a bad work,” said my companion. 
“Say, now I know there’s a gag be- 
hind this.” 

“No, there ain’t,” said our amiable 
stranger. “That fight is on the 
level. And it ends with the ball 
game. They don’t carry it off the 
field.” 

“Well, you’re certainly whetting 
our curiosity,” said my companion. 


* Copyright, The Grail, 1940. 
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“Since you enjoy this so much, 
would you mind letting us in on it?” 

“I don’t know if I can,” said the 
stranger. “I could probably show 
you better than I can tell you—that 
is, if you men should happen to be 
Catholics.” 

“Oh, yes, we’re Catholics,” I said 
assuringly. “But what difference 
would that make?” 

The man looked at his watch. 

“Well,” he said with a bit of a 
drawl, “the game will be over in a 
little while. If you’ll come back here 
in about two hours, I’ll go with you 
to that church down the block. 
They’re having Vespers and Bene- 
diction at eight o’clock—and maybe 
you’d care to go to church even if it 
is a hot day. I know some churches 
don’t have evening services during 
the summer, but we do.” 

There was something so out of the 
way about all this that my com- 
panion and I both readily agreed to 
return at eight and attend Vespers 
at this church in a part of the city 
where we seldom were wont to go. 
Offhand, we assumed this stranger 
was perhaps joshing us; he seemed 
to be enjoying himself at our ex- 
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“How you're ever able to 
walk down the street with- 
out falling over the curb- 
stones is beyond me.” 


pense. But then, he looked like a 
kindly old man with a twinkle in his 
eye that said he found life full and 
interesting and he was willing to 
release one or two of its secrets to 
anybody who would take a chance 
on his singular style of offering. 


After we ate supper in a nearby 
restaurant and topped it off with a 
cigar or two, we returned at eight 
as we had promised. The old man 
met us at the church door, and now 
we formally introduced ourselves. 
He led us into the church. It was 
well filled but not crowded, and we 
found a pew where we could sit to- 
gether. We had hardly entered it 
when the main lights went on—and 
lo and behold! who should come out 
wearing the vestments of a priest 
but the umpire at the ball game. 
That athlete, he was a man of the 
cloth. And one of the two altar boys 
who followed in behind him was 
none other than the erstwhile oppo- 
nent, Goldberg! What greater sur- 
prise than this? 

We could hear the old man laugh- 
ing deep within himself, but we kept 
our composure and said not a word 
or showed our chagrin throughout 
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the entire service. To me it seemed 
one of the most beautiful services I 
ever attended. The way that priest 
conducted it and the way Goldberg 
discharged his functions, I almost 
visioned an aura of deep piety hov- 
ered over them and they were like 
two creatures from another world. 
Truly, I gained much from that 
evening. 

Outside again, after the Vespers 
and Benediction were over, my com- 
panion was first to buttonhole the 
old man. 

“T get it!” he exclaimed, his de- 
light real. “It’s better than a gag 
could be. But it was a peculiar way 
of explaining it to us.” 


“I don’t think you altogether get 
it,” said the old man. “Your umpire 
is Father Herbert, a director in the 
Catholic Youth Organization, and 
that battle you saw this afternoon 
is a regular affair when he’s behind 
the plate in a game. Those boys are 
all his parish boys. He’d die for 
them, and I’m pretty sure most of 
them would lay down their lives for 
him. They’re pretty thick that way, 
they are—and that’s why we par- 
ishioners who know them get such a 
kick out of seeing them scrap. Oh, 
they’re real scraps, all right, and 
nobody pulls any punches. But it’s 
all clean and it’s on the level, and 
it’s darn swell fun to watch. Espe- 
cially when the good Father tangles 
up with Goldberg. They’re a pair 
for you! They'll fight tooth and 
nail if necessary, but only on the 
ball field.” He paused. “Oh, I sup- 
pose I should tell you Goldberg is a 
Jew, but he is also a Catholic. Fa- 
ther Herbert converted him and his 
family about three years ago. He’s 
got one more year to go at this 
school here, and next year he’s 
entering a seminary. Father Her- 
bert has always been his idol, and he 
wants to be a priest like him. And, 
if I know that boy, and I think I do, 
he’s going to make a mighty fine 
man of God. A scrapper? Sure. 
Mother Church can always use good 
scrappers on her side. But you'll 
also agree with me, for it couldn’t 
have escaped you at the service— 
we neighbors see it so plain—Father 
Herbert and Sam Goldberg are the 
holiest men in our parish.” 
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T4 AY, Bill, I’m expecting a blessed event soon, 


and I want you to be the god-father. How 
about it?” 
“Me? Gosh! I don’t know a thing about it. Bet- 


ter ask someone else. Really, Jim, I’d be scared 
to death to be one. Why, I’d never sleep at night 
again thinking about my responsibility. A god- 
father, not me,” said Bill heaving a great sigh. 

“You aren’t going to let me down, Bill, are you? 
We have been friends since we’ve been kids and I 
always counted on your being god-father to my first 
kid. Why, I’d be glad to be god-father to yours— 
if you had one.” 

“Well, Jim, maybe I should. But it’ll make an 
old man out of me. Watch and see. It sure makes 
me nervous. What is it, a boy or a girl?” And 
then as a horrifying after thought added, “It isn’t 
twins is it?” 

“Don’t know; it hasn’t come yet,” Jim grinned. 
“TI hope it is a boy, but Mary says that it is going 
to be a girl. But boy or girl, it’s my baby,” said 
Jim happily. 

That night Bill rang the bell of the priests’ 
house and asked for his old friend the pastor. In 
a few minutes the priest came into the reception- 
room. 

“Good evening, Father,” greeted Bill as he shook 
hands. 

“Good evening, Bill. How’s everything? Haven’t 
seen you lately at close range except at the Com- 
munion-rail. You’re looking well. Sit down, Bill, 
and relax. Guess you’re tired after a day’s work.” 

“Thanks, Father. Yes, I still go to church,” Bill 
laughed. “But I know that you are busy with your 
convert class and someone is always coming to tell 
you his troubles and other things so that I don’t 
get the chance to see you as much as when I was a 
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By Pascua Boano ose 





kid, Father. 
to see you.” 


“So something turned up, eh Bill? Are you and 
Ann thinking of coming up the church aisle to the 
strains of bridal music?” 

“No, not yet.” Bill broke hastily in with a 
blush. “But it’s almost as bad. Jim Turner wants 
me to be god-father to his baby. It is due soon. 
I tried to get out of it. Too much responsibility 
if I remember my catechism rightly. But Jim and 
I are such old friends, I just couldn’t turn him 
down.” 


Oh, if anything turned up, I’d be sure 


“Well, Bill, suppose you and Ann were married; 
you had a little one and something happened to 
both of you. You would be mighty glad if Jim 
were its-god-father now, wouldn’t you? You’d want 
it reared a good Catholic and to have someone keep 
a paternal eye upon it so that its soul would be safe 
and its material needs taken care of as far as Jim 
could do it.” 

“You’re right, Father. I was selfish and was 
thinking I’d be tied up with a kid—and I’m not 
married myself yet. Is that all I have to do?” 


“There are a few other things about a sponsor 
that I’ll tell you. Not that they apply to you, but 
things you ought to know if you have forgotten 
them since your catechism days. First, the spon- 
sor (there should be at least one and there may be 
two) should be a good practical Catholic. Other- 
wise his promises of taking care of a child’s spir- 
itual welfare would not seem so trustworthy. He 
should be chosen by the parents or guardians of 
the child, or by the priest. The sponsor should not 
be married to or be a parent of the one to be bap- 
tized as might happen in adult baptisms, for Bap- 
tism establishes a spiritual relationship between 
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the sponsors and the one baptized, and between the 
one who baptizes and the one who is baptized; not, 
however, between the sponsors or between the spon- 
sors and the priest who baptizes. Parents or the 
one to whom one is married already have the 
obligation of taking care of the spiritual welfare of 
their children and of the one they are married to 
as a result of their relationship. Thus if a father 
became the god-father of his child, the spiritual 
welfare of the child would not be safeguarded if 
the father died. But when someone else is the 
god-father, the child is doubly guarded.” 


“T never thought of that last idea, Father. Why 
a child has a double chance for the salvation of its 
soul. I like that sponsor angle now.” 


“The sponsor should be at least fourteen years 
old. I think you’ll pass for fourteen, Bill,” smiled 
the priest. “Nor should he be a priest or a re- 
ligious. For a special reason a dispensation can 
be had to permit this, but it is not a good thing 
because such a sponsor is already obligated to the 
spiritual welfare of souls in general and it might 
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N AGED lady, in her 75th year to be exact, 

was found unconscious beside her country 

mail box near Evansville, Illinois. The rela- 
tives carried her in a dying condition into her home 
and immediately summoned the priest and the doc- 
tor. The doctor realized the seriousness of the 
woman’s condition, pronounced it a cerebral stroke, 
and said there was no possibility of her regaining 
consciousness. The priest anointed her for death, 
and after saying the prayers for the dying, left in- 
structions to call him again if the patient regained 
the use of her senses. A second physician called in 
for consultation pronounced it a brain rupture and 
was positive in his statement that the woman would 
never be conscious again. 


A nephew, however, of the dying woman, thought 
otherwise. All doctors to the contrary notwith- 


be difficult or impossible for such a one to act in a 
particular case if something happened to his god- 
child.” 


“Father, what about a Catholic who is excom- 
municated or hasn’t made his Easter duty? Could 
he be a sponsor?” 


“No, he would have to make a good Confession 
first, Bill.” 


“Another thing, Father. What about the stipend 
or offering? Who makes it?” 


“Usually when a child is baptized the god-father 
makes an offering to the priest; sometimes the 
parents. It is a token of appreciation to God and 
besides the priest always knows where to apply 
financial aid. In many dioceses such gifts are put 
into the parish fund.” 


“When I came here tonight I didn’t want to be 
a god-father. Now I’d be disappointed if Jim told 
me tomorrow that he’d asked someone else. Maybe 
I’d better drop in and tell him on my way home 
that I’m all set to be a top-notching god-father.” 


Faithful 


standing, he was certain that his aunt would regain 
consciousness—nor would he be shaken in his con- 
fidence. He proved right. 

The following morning the sick woman opened 
her eyes and looked about the room bewildered. 
Why all the fuss? What were all the people doing 
there? She was told of her condition and again the 
priest was sent for. He came at once and ad- 
ministered the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Viaticum. Fifteen minutes later the woman died. 

The nephew who was sure of his aunt’s recover- 
ing consciousness then explained that his aunt had 
daily for many years prayed the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin for the grace to receive the Last 
Sacraments, “and I could have staked my last dol- 
lar on it that she would be heard.” God is faithful. 
“Ask and you shall receive.” 
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Books and a Word About Them 


THE FOLLY OF BIGOTRY 
By William F. Clarke, LL.D., D.J. 


ITH rare courage and 
WV vocicai persuasion the Dean 

of Law of De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, William F. Clarke, 
LL.D., DJ., has recently undertaken 
a task which not many would dare. 
The minorities of America are taken 
up by Doctor Clarke and are fully 
explained. The Indian, the Negro, 
and the Jew are given chapters. The 
missionaries are given full credit for 
their work, especially among the 
Indians. Readers of THE GRAIL 
should know that it is due to the 
Benedictine missionaries in the 
Northwest that the Indians are get- 
ting an education in religion, as well 
as moral and other civilizing in- 
fluences. Today with great personal 
sacrifice Benedictine missionaries 
labor in the Dakotas, in Oregon, 
and other Indian reservations. Dean 
Clarke, like the missionaries, under- 
stands and writes glowingly of the 
plight of these people whom the 
average American has not tried to 
understand. 


Benedictines have also penetrated 
into the deep South and have tried 
to bring Catholicity to the neglected 
Negro, who has been given a chap- 
ter, or section of the book, where his 
case is sympathetically treated. 


Persecutions of early Roman days, 
down to the present, are philosophi- 
cally considered; a great plea is set 
forth by the author for a more in- 
telligent understanding of the peo- 
ples within our gates. Dean Clarke 
is a leading Catholic layman of 
Chicago, well known among civic 
leaders for advocating law reform; 
he has spoken among Catholic and 
non-Catholic groups on lecture plat- 
forms throughout the Middle West. 
He has lately been made president 
of the Non-sectarian League for 
Americanization and it is most fit- 
ting that this organization should 
sponsor his latest achievement, The 
Folly of Bigotry. The league is 
located at 612 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (C. Y.) 
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BLAVATSKY, BESANT AND CO. 
The Story of A Great Anti-Christian 
Fraud 


By T. M. Francis 


MARKET at Billing’s gate in 

London, known for its fish and 
foul language, is the origin of the 
unenviable and malodorous title of 
“Billingsgate,” a title certainly 
merited by two women and one man 
whose mental concoctions spread an 
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odor even into the very class-rooms 
of a minor seminary in the East 
where this reviewer studied. These 
women are known to history as 
Maria Monk and Madame Blavats- 
ky; the man is Leo Taxil, whose 
smear brought nausea even to the 
average Freemason for whose bene- 
fit Taxil lied so that a world sat up 
in amazement, pondering over the 
genius of such a liar, for it yet 
seems impossible that one could lie 
as Taxil did. Maria Monk and 
Madame Blavatsky are historically 
on the same level with Taxil as liars, 
excepting that Madame Blavatsky 
beat Maria Monk and Taxil, and it 
is questionable whether her counter- 
part can be found in this, our world. 
Yet she started a religion, and 
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modern youth, knowing little or 
nothing of this woman, loves the 
book she wrote about 1877 which 
she entitled Iris Unveiled. 

Battery Park in Lower Manhat- 
ten, the old Castle Garden where 
memories of the famous “Night- 
ingale,” the sweet song of Jennie 
Lind, together with the heart-stir- 
ring green of distant Staten Island 
and the Jersey Highlands used to 
cause the writer’s boyish heart to 
throb, and where the Statue of 
Liberty can now be seen in all its 
majestic pose proclaiming liberty 
with her immense torch to all that 
enter the “Narrows” of New York 
Bay, this spot so sacred to New 
Yorkers, was, in all probability, not 
spared by the Madame in question, 
for she entered the United States 
coming here from the Russian 
Ukraine. 

The Madame was the daughter of 
a Russian official, Hahn by name. 
Hence she was, in all probability of 
German descent. If she hailed from 
Prussia where the Swastika and the 
old German gods are at this moment 
receiving the homage Christians 
show the Cross and the crucified 
Redeemer, her entire mental turn or 
twist of mind can be explained, for 
it is scarcely a thousand years ago 
when the tribes that inhabited that 
part of Germany, resisted a Wini- 
fred (St. Boniface) and a St. Adel- 
bert, and put them to death. 

It is very timely that the Catholic 
press watch the movements and 
antics of those who in writings and 
by word of mouth are disseminating 
the Madame’s religion known as 
Theosophy, a modern concept of 
Pantheism. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of this religion is that its ad- 
herents have a special power, not 
that of reason or experienee or of 
any other means of human knowl- 
edge—but a special power by which 
they simply know secret forces of 
nature, the great central power of 
the universe, and mysterious things 
about man. They believe in migra- 
tion of previous existence—they call 
it Karma. This is what you started 
in a previous existence and did not 
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finish. If you have a propensity to 
use your boot and kick, it is because 
a mule or donkey passed his Karma 
on to you. 

The Story of A Great Anti-Chris- 
tian Fraud by T. M. Francis, with a 
preface by the learned Jesuit Father 
Herbert Thurston, ought to be a 
guide to put our present generation 
wise as to the veritable Billingsgate 
who had a friend up in Vermont, 
Olcott by name, a spiritualist, and 
with whose connivance this Billings- 
gate filled, especially New England 
and New York’s atmosphere, with 
the pest known as Theosophy during 
the last part of the last century. 


It is well for pastors, and priests 
in general, to read the work of T. 
M. Francis in order to protect the 
young against Theosophistical teach- 
ings that are being resurrected in 
our times. The foundress of this 
religion was a woman who wandered 
over a great part of the world and 
whose sphinx-like eyes lured many 
a man to immorality and general 
wickedness. 

The book of T. M. Francis need 
not be read by the very young and 
innocent souls. True, Theosophy 
contains many Christian truths, but 
so does Mohammedanism, Christian 
science, and other vagaries. The 
work of Francis is chiefly for those 
who direct souls. 

Madame Blavatsky was born in 
1831 and died in 1891; she was, 
therefore, 60 years old at the time 
of her death. She herself confesses 
that she was a materialist until she 
was thirty yeas old. She then be- 
came a Spiritualist dealing with the 
occult and unknown. In the early 
seventies she must have conceived 
the idea of starting a new religion 
to take the place of the old, a re- 
ligion of her own. 

Iris, the goddess of the rainbow in 
ancient mythology, seemed to have 
appealed to her, and the Madame 
pesed as a spotless virgin, although 
she had married Mr. Blavatsky, and 
married on several other occasions, 
even bigamously, and is known in 
Mr. Francis’s work to have had an 
illegitimate child—a son. 

A prominent Russian, a cousin of 
the Madame, was sent to Washing- 
ton, D. C., as ambassador of the Em- 
peror of Russia. According to her 
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cousin the madame was a fraud and 
true Billingsgate. Others in her 
family likewise exposed her, and 
they of her kinship who desired to 
be a little charitable referred to her 
as a bon diable, a good devil. 

The reader of THE GRAIL may 
say: “Why is this woman so im- 
portant that T. M. Francis took all 
the trouble he did to expose her?” 
A Bishop recently wrote: “We are 
living in strange times.” Our youth, 
especially non-Catholic boys and 
girls, are being misled, at times in 
the very schools which they attend. 
Pantheism, the kind Madame Bla- 
vatsky taught, is raising its ser- 
pentine head not only in England 
but in the United States as well. 


The Madame testifies that the 
truth is always purest at the foun- 
tain or spring from which it flows. 
The’ ought to settle matters in the 
misc of any Theosophist. T. M. 
Francis tells Theosophists in his 
book how pure the fountain and 
source of their religion was, by tell- 
ing the world who the woman was. 

Library service Guild, Saint Paul, 
Minn. ~* (E. S.) 


A CATECHIST’S MANUAL FOR 
FIRST COMMUNICANTS 


By Rev. Joseph A. Newman 


N THE “Catechist’s Manual for 

First Communicants” Father 
Newman offers to the Catholic 
public what everyone thinks will 
prove a_ serviceable manual for 
teaching small children. This manual 
is the result of many years of study 
and of the collaboration of many dif- 
ferent teachers of religion. It has 
been tried out extensively for sev- 
eral years in mimeographed form 
and has proven to be both practical 
and pedagogically sound. 

The material in this little volume 
has been gathered from many 
sources—from methods and manuals 
used in Australia, England, and dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. 
Father Newman has tried to embody 
in this manual all that is worth 
while from these different sources. 
He has discarded what was im- 
practicable or otherwise objection- 
able. He has also tried to retain 
from the old school what has stood 
the test of time and utilize what is 
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of value in modern pedagogics, 
without utilizing too much of the 
modern technique. 

Published by D. R. Hanson & 
Sons, 23 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price 30¢. 


EUCHARISTIC WHISPERINGS 
(Vol. VIII) 


By The Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


This little volume, prayer-book 
size, is made up of Eucharistic de- 
votions and admonitions, originally 
written in Italian by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Guglielmo Reyna, of Turin, Italy. 
They were translated first into Ger- 
man and then adapted for English 
readers to complete the set of eight 
volumes. For priests and religious 
and for laymen and laywomen who 
want to foster within themselves a 
deep love of the Blessed Sacrament, 
this precious little book will be a 
great help. The reception of the 
first seven volumes leaves no doubt 
about the treatment awaiting the 
eighth. Published by The Society of 
the Divine Saviour, St. Nazianz, 
Wis., price 80¢ (Full set $5.30) 

(A. L.) 


EXHORTATIONS AND ADMONI- 
TIONS OF FATHER FRANCIS 
JORDAN 


By The Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


This is a small volume of some 
200 pages with an index, of maxims 
and sayings of the revered Founder 
of the Society of the Divine Saviour, 
taken down during his conferences 
to his religious and later copied and 
now translated for wider use. There 
is no questioning the wisdom of 
many of the sayings and their prac- 
ticability for religious. Published by 
The Society of the Divine Saviour, 
St. Nazianz, Wis., price $1.00. 

(A. L.) 


CATECHETICAL GAMES AND 
PLAYS 

By Joseph B. Collins, S.S., D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Everyone engaged in teaching the 
catechism will welcome this - little 
volume. The book has 28 basic plans 
for classroom games; also six class- 
room plays, and several crossword 
puzzles. Published by Catechetical 
Guild, St. Paul, Minn., Price 50 
cents. 
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CATHOLIC MARRIAGE 


By Most Rev. John J. Swint, D.D., 
LL.D. 


One of the most serious problems 
confronting the Catholic Church to- 
day is Mixed Marriage. Certainly 
this problem is the cause of the 
greatest leakage from the Church. 

Thus Catholic Hierarchy and lay 
people alike will welcome this valu- 
able contribution on the subject by 
the Most Reverend John J. Swint, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Wheeling, 
who again demonstrates his rare 
ability to explain in clear, under- 
standable and convincing language. 

In this booklet “Catholic Mar- 
riage,” the author explains the Na- 
ture and Sanctity of Marriage, the 
attitude of the Catholic Church on 
Divorce and Mixed Mariages. He 
treats the subject with such clarity 
and logic, as to offer a permanent 
antidote and cure for this dreadful 
and devastating problem. Likewise 
his natural simplicity of treatment 
makes the subject extremely fas- 
cinating. 

Put this booklet in the hands of 
unmarried Catholics and they will 
read it. They will understand and 


Open Forum 


This Month 
Warren Dacey 


ERHAPS there is no word in 
our language which has grown 
more in importance during the 
past decade or so than the word 


believe it. They will become fully 
aware and conscious of the beauty 
and sanctity of Catholic Marriage, 
and the fallacy and danger of Mixed 
Marriage. 

This booklet will find ready ac- 
ceptance with pastors, teachers, and 
apologists, with young and old, with 
savants of learning and with the 
less learned rank and file. It will 
be wonderful in the hands of High 
School boys and girls. It will be 
interesting and valuable for study 
clubs. 


Price 10¢ per copy, The Church 
Supplies Co., 2129 Market Street, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


WILHELMINA 
By Clementia. 


Readers of Clementia’s juveniles, 
who have learned to love as friends 
the little folks who play their way 
through the stories, will call this 
newest one her best ever, because of 
the excitement and the wholesome 
merriment contributd by the viva- 
cious “Willy-man.”. Published by 
Pustet, New York, Price $1.50. 

(S. T.) 


psychology. There once was a time °*:¥ 


when it was mentioned only by the 
learned and in the circles of the 
educated. It used to be associated 
with those who had, by virtue of 
academic training, received definite 
instruction in the problems of the 
human personality. 


But all this has somehow or other 
changed. Today practically every- 
one seems to be interested in it and 
even those who cannot spell it are 
“authorities” about this and that 
phase of it. For the truth of the 
matter is that psychology has been 
brought down to the popular level, 
because seemingly some shrewd pur- 
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veyors found it possible to make 
money by so doing. Conscious that it 
would be easier to bring the subject 
down than the pupils up, psychology, 
in many circles, only gives the sur- 
face impressions and a few isolated 
terms to those, who seeking to ex- 
plain their asinine behavior, derive 
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THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE 
Gilbert Simmons, C.S.P. 


Ovr Saviour’s Life as told by the 

Evangelists is above criticism 
and any volume telling the same 
story is always welcome and above 
criticism if it tells that story in the 
Evangelists’ own words. This volume 
does that, uniting the four Gospels 
into an unbroken narrative which is 
an accomplishment and something 
for which the compiler is to be com- 
mended, since it is so much more 
readable than Harmonies of the Gos- 
pel. 

If it is not used in connection with 
a study club one will be tempted not 
to like the arrangement of discus- 
sion suggestions and questions break- 
ing in on the narration. Those 
using it in a discussion club will find 
themselves answering questions 
which they did not know that the 
Gospel could answer. 

(The jacket surprisingly asserts 
that the four Evangelists were 
Apostles!) 

Published by The Paulist Press. 
Price Cloth $1.00, Paper $.75. 

(C. E.) 





some comfort and a false sense of 
well-being from their ability to talk 
in terms of understanding supposed 
to be intellectual. 

Now this distorted view of the 
subject, I am convinced, is behind 
much of the loose thinking and loose 
conduct of our times. This new 
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found market has resulted in the 
cluttering up of bookshelves with 
some of the most worthless books 
and articles imaginable. In the 
main they purport to show us how to 
live and make our lives successful, 
how to get along with people, how 
to master our emotions and cure our 
maladjustments. 


Yet being successful and getting 
along with people is not always the 
good life and it is just here that the 
damage is being done. It is, of 
course, a herculean task to trace all 
the inroads of immorality and the 
loss of virtue done by the purveyors 
of this conception of psychology, but 
I shall attempt to list some of them 
in this article specifically as regards 
our business, individual, and social 
spheres. 


First, as regards our business life. 
It is common knowledge that the 
emphasis today in the business 
world is on how to influence people 
and how to get ahead. In other 
words, “success at any cost” has 
become a formula and it is felt cer- 
tain mannerisms and specific ways 
of conducting ourselves are neces- 
sary for advancement. How true 
this is can be seen in the attitude of 
employers who, like Simon Legrees, 
work their employees long hours and 
for small pay because they may 
have heard a bit about the super- 
man of Nietzsche. Isn’t it strange, 
therefore, their hatred of dictators 
when they, in their own way, are 
guilty of a maddening desire to be 
top man? And how true it is of 
politicians who use the methods of 
“mob” psychology to gain entrance 
into office but who so easily forget 
their promises to the electorate when 
they are incumbent? And how true 
it is also even of the “rank and file” 
who, when the break comes, forget 
all they went through and imme- 
diately become worshippers of Dale 
Carnegie as they try to be “big 
shots.” Really, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that this success 
idea, as applied to business, is really 
one of the basic reason why so much 
of business itself is inferior. There 
is so little co-operation between em- 
ployer and employee because each in 
his own way is jealous of the other. 
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Secondly, as regards our individual 
lives. It is fast becoming clear that 
the psychology of our day is “to 
show off.” In our constant endeavor 
to please and to make friends, we 
are becoming afraid to do or to 
think anything unless it meets the 
requirements of what we believe is 
the “social dictate.” Seeking main- 
ly to be bon vivants instead of hon- 
orable fathers and good mothers, we 
grasp hold of all the “fads and fan- 
cies” because we are told that such 
is the thing to do. So we witness 
some of the most inane things; we 
see men and women who have be- 
come posers of the first order. Real- 
ly we are not sociable companions 
at all but rather dull and common- 
place. The result is that we do not 
know ourselves at all; we have re- 
moved from ourselves our real per- 
sonality so that we have become 
pseudo-Hollywoodians moving and 
acting as if we had been tutored by 
the czars of the movie world. 


Much of this attitude doubtless 
comes from the influence of Freud 
and Ellis (both of whom are now 
dead) and their followers who ex- 
ploited the sex angle with the con- 
sequence that people began to feel 
that they should never refrain from 
doing anything they desired. A few 
choice phrases such as “repressed 
desires,” “inhibitions,” “emotional 
unrest,” have become household 
words and are referred to as dog- 
matic truths by the uninitiated. It 
has become fashionable, therefore, 
to bring up for public discussion 
some things which formerly were 
sacred to individuals. Freud and 
Ellis made quite a bit about dreams, 
Freud even going so far as to make 
all dreams the expression of sup- 
pressed wishes. So, today many of 
our fellow beings live in a dream 
world. They see in these vague 
theories something which isn’t there. 
The harm that has been done is 
making it appear that sex is the sole 
content of our minds. The result 
has been that those who know noth- 
ing else about the human mind, the 
emotions, the impulses do know one 
vague thing about sex. Like all who 
are seemingly wise but really ig- 
norant—Francis Bacon, undoubted- 
ly, said it better—“He that thinks 
himself the wisest is usually the 
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greatest fool,” they assume that 
psychology is merely a probing of 
our sex conduct and since Freud 
made so much out of repression, it 
is best to “let oneself go.” But 
Freud delved too much into the 
lower instincts and not enough into 
the higher ones. He might, you see, 
have discovered something else if 
he investigated the horrible effects 
of the repression of the spiritual. 
And in passing, as Monsignor Sheen 
says, time will show us .that Freud 
and his disciples were over-empha- 
sized. 

Thirdly, the damage which has 
been done in respect to our in- 
dividual lives has, of course, affected 
our social sphere. The result has 
been that we have grown callous to 
wrong; no longer are we concerned 
so much with the punishing of 
wrongdoers as we are in trying to 
discover the “why” of the criminal’s 
mind. We imagine that our limited 
terminology makes us learned psy- 
chiatrists, and so we try to show 
forth our knowledge by offering psy- 
chological terms in an explanation 
of the horrible crimes committed 
about us. Now, it is not truly 
charitable to be harsh on the sins of 
others. But this is the point: we 
should never become so psychological 
as to make the pronouncement that 
one is not responsible for his acts. 
As soon as we reach the status 
where we believe man has no control 
over his emotions, then we cease to 
be Christians, we cease to have any 
regard for the moral law, and we let 
ourselves in for all the troubles 
which come to people who turn their 
back on God. 


In conclusion, let me say one 
thing. There is no short cut to 
knowledge. You just can’t take into 
your minds a few phrases and un- 
derstand psychology any more than 
you can speak French because you 
know a few words found on menus. 
Like everything else you need a 
proper background, and you can’t 
just overlook this fact any more 
than the builder of a house can over- 
look the necessity of a foundation. 
It is all a matter of fundamentals. 
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COMPLINE is the beautiful, age- 
old night prayer offered officially 
by priests and religious in the name 
of Holy Mother Church. Specifically 
it is the last unit of the Divine Office 
that begins with Matins and Lauds, and continues 
through Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, and Vespers 
to this closing unit, Compline. It is replete with 
many sparkling gems of prayer and expresses most 
beautifully the crystallizing emotions of the pen- 
sive soul that grows thoughtful at retiring and so 
naturally wings its flight Godward. Like the 
stricken conscience of a thoughtless child the soul 
bruised by contact with the workaday world calls 
to God for mercy and prays for deliverance from 
the terror infested night. The thoughts of the 
soul find easy and natural expression in this mag- 
nificent night prayer of the Church. This being 
the case the liturgical movement is trying to bring 
to the attention oi the laity the advantages of Com- 
pline. In fact many well informed Catholics, 
abreast of the liturgical revival, are now using 
Compline as their regular night prayer. 

On the other hand there are many well inten- 
tioned persons who have a set number of prayers 
that they recite faithfully every night and do not 
feel right if for some reason or another they ab- 
breviate or omit them. This is as it should be. 
They have probably been doing this for years, 
and now if confronted with the idea of using Com- 
pline, they recoil saying: “No, I couldn’t give up 
my act of contrition, my prayer to the Blessed Vir- 
gin; that wouldn’t be right.” Let’s see. 

People want an act of contrition in their night 
prayer. All well and good. It comes at the very 
beginning of Compline expressed in fallen man- 
kind’s universal prayer of sorrow, the Confiteor. 
“Through my fault, through my fault, through my 
most grievous fault.” The Church continues: “May 
the almighty and merciful Lord grant us forgive- 
ness, absolution, and remission of our sins.” 

The repeated failure of our own natural attempts 
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ompline--- 


The Church’s Night Prayer — and Ours? 


Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B. 


at success should cause us to run to the divine 
assistance. This exigency is expressed very force- 
fully in the cry: “O God, incline unto mine aid; 
O Lord, make haste to help me.” Then follow three 
psalms and the canticle of Simeon which form, we 
might say, the principal part of Compline. Scat- 
tered throughout this prayer are exquisite ejacu- 
lations—like jewels. 

A threefold idea of sleep runs through the 
prayer: natural sleep, that of death, and the sym- 
bolic sleep or death of sin. According to the late 
Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., the soul prays for help 
in all these in Compline. Thus fortified we are 
prepared for either a natural repose, or the final 
sleep of death, and we are taking the best means 
to prevent the death of sin. What better prepara- 
tion for a restful repose, so necessary to recuperate 
the spent powers of restless man, than this night 
prayer composed by Holy Mother Church? 

Toward the end of Compline we say the versicle, 
“Benedicamus Domino, Let us bless the Lord. 
Thanks be-to God,” thus imitating, not the nine 
ungrateful lepers cured by Our Lord, but the one 
who returned and gave praise to God. Following 
this is the official blessing of the Church: “May 
the almighty and merciful Lord, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, bless and keep us. Amen.” 

The last prayer is the great Marian antiphon, 
the Salve Regina, or one of the other seasonal 
antiphons directed to Our Lady. 

And thus the Church offers to any who wish to 
use it, a night prayer replete with the holy spirit 
of God, built up around the psalms of David, the 
royal singer who expressed every emotion of the 
human soul and directed them to God. During the 
Ages of Faith layfolk used this liturgical night 
prayer, but in these modern days the laity follow- 
ing the individualistic trend of post-Reformation 
piety have resorted to prayers of their own form- 
ing. As a consequence they have drifted away 
from the liturgy and the fine sense of religion that 
is inseparably bound up with it. 
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UR Bless- 
ed Lord 
on one 
occasion said 
to his disci- 
ples: “If any 


man will come 
after me let 
him take up 
his cross and 
follow Me.” 
For fifty long 
years Brother 
Meinrad daily 
took up his cross and carried it faithfully after 
his divine Master until he was relieved of it at the 
gate of heaven. At the time of his profession, 
when he took the required physical examination, 
the doctor declared that Brother Meinrad was in a 
perfect state of health, and for many years he re- 
tained his good health. 

It is true that even as a young monk Brother 
Meinrad practiced strenuous penances and mor- 
tifications, but his strong constitution admirably 
withstood the strain. In 1896, however, he suffered 
a severe attack of pneumonia. His life was de- 
spaired of by the physicians. In these extremities 
the two attending Brothers applied a desperate 
remedy which consisted in wrapping the sick man, 
burning with fever, in ice cold blankets. To their 
own great joy and that of the whole community 
there set in an almost immediate reaction in the 
condition of the sick man, and in a comparatively 
short time Brother Meinrad was back at his post. 





His iron constitution, however, was gone, and al- 
though little change could be noticed in the regu- 
larity of his observance, he retained a weakened 
condition of health which gradually developed into 
a chronic stomach ailment with which he remained 
afflicted during the last twenty years of his life. 
Except on orders of his superiors Brother Meinrad 
never made use of medical remedies to alleviate his 
sufferings, nor did he relax in his prayers and pen- 
ances. When a solicitous confrere once reminded 
him that he might shorten his life by continuing 
the practice of his austerities, he only smiled and 
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Brother Meinrad—His Last Days 
and Edifying Death 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Brother Meinrad has helped me evidently in a very 
dangerous operation. F. H. 


Brother Meinrad has granted me a great favor be- 
cause through his intercession the ree remedy was 
found for the healing of a wound in my foot from 
which I had suffered for a long time. S. Ph. 


Brother Meinrad has healed our sick Father a 
condition seemed hopeless. P, 


Brother Meinrad has helped me evidently in the 
quick knitting of a double fracture of my arm. N. N. 


Through the intercession of Brother Meinrad an 
operation which the doctors considered necessary 
could be dispensed with. Ss. L. 





said: 
time.” 

Yet in spite of all indications to the contrary, 
Heaven granted him a long period of patient ex- 
pectation of an early death during which he was 
obliged to drink the chalice of bodily suffering to 
the dregs. In July, 1923, he was afflicted with an 
attack of rheumatism. Only with great difficulty 
could he drag himself to the church. Again for a 
time he was afflicted with a very painful swelling 
of his eyes, but never did a single word of com- 
plaint cross his lips. One affliction however caused 
him much concern and that was the swelling of his 
tongue, which though perhaps not very painful, 
hindered him from reciting the Mass prayers pro- 
perly. 

During the year 1922 he was still able to do a 
little work in the tailor shop, but in the following 
year his superiors had to relieve him of all work. 
Prayer, suffering, and patience now became his 
main contribution to his monastic family. One 
privilege, and he appreciated it highly, he retained 
almost to the end of his life, namely, that with the 
assistance of the Brother Sacristan, he was enabled 
to serve Mass every day at the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Einsiedeln. At the approach of the final year of 
his life Brother Meinrad grew perceptibly more 
weak and decrepit. This condition was probably 
due less to old age and sickness than to the fact 
that he could take so little nourishing food. Yet it 
is surprising how much dynamic energy he still re- 


“The Good Lord will find me in his own good 
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tained in his worn out body. On the Feast of Cor- 
pus Christi, 1923, Brother Meinrad suffered a 
severe attack of cramps in the stomach; with 
dogged determination, however, he steeled himself 
to walk the whole way of the procession, saying: 
“I shall walk the way of the Cross with Our Dear 
Lord.” And while men were beholding the tri- 
umphant march of Jesus borne aloft in the Sacred 
Host, the Angels saw how Brother Meinrad carried 
after Him his heavy cross. 


In July, 1924, feeling the end of his earthly 
career approaching, he made a final journey to the 
convent on Mt. Sion in order to take leave of his 
niece Sister Philomena Eugster. They were two 
kindred souls who, having vied with each other for 
a long time in striving after perfection, were now 
to depart from this life in close succession. After 
his return from this last journey Brother Mein- 
rad’s strength was visibly on the decline. On 
Christmas, 1924, his “Instructor” invited him to 
come down to join his confreres in the common re- 
fectory. Brother Meinrad gladly acquiesced but 
could eat nothing except his little bowl of mush. 
In his own quiet way he seemed very happy to 
spend one more Christmas in the midst of his con- 
freres. 

The year 1925 ushered in the year of Brother 
Meinrad’s Golden Jubilee of religious profession. 
It also proved to be the year of his departure 
hence. The exact day of his jubilee was September 
5th. To a confrere who congratulated him in ad- 
vance Brother Meinrad answered smilingly: “I 
shall ‘jubilate’ in heaven.” 


His last days were replete with an increase of 
pain and suffering. To bodily pain he had become 
inured, but now a new trial weighed heavily upon 
him, for on account of his weakened condition he 
often could not collect his thoughts sufficiently to 
spend much time in prayer. In order to entertain 
him the Brother in charge of the altar breads in- 
vited him to his little bake shop. Graciously Broth- 
er Meinrad sometimes spent half an hour of his 
recreation there, quietly leafing through a collec- 
tion of pictures of shrines of the Blessed Virgin. 
At such times, too, he would give vent to the dis- 
tress uppermost in his heart. “I cannot even pray, 
nor can I work, for my fingers simply won’t re- 
spond, but God’s holy will be done.” To be sure 
before the end of the recreation period he retired 
in order in no way to be guilty of a breach of 
silence. 

During the winter Brother Meinrad had suffered 
much from cold and chills. It was hoped that with 
the advent of warmer weather his emaciated body 
might regain some of its former warmth and 


strength. But this was not to be. Even with the 
coming of the mild days of June he still sat shiver- 
ing with chills in his cell. Wihin a short time now 
the remainder of his strength was spent. Not only 
had he to keep to his cell, but to spend most of his 
time in bed. His superiors were troubled and his 
confreres were solicitous. Brother Meinrad alone 
remained calm and peaceful; yet, in spite of his 
suffering, he appeared quite cheerful. 


One day while the June sun was shining brightly 
outside, a confrere came to Brother Meinrad’s cell 
and found him shivering in his chair, and said to 
him: “Brother Meinrad, your condition is a 
serious one. Your house is crumbling; it has 
grown old.” The sick man folded his waxen hands 
still closer, raised his eyes to heaven and said, “Oh 
it is so wonderful in heaven.” Then he prayed 
fervently: “Heart of Jesus, I love Thee, because 
Thou hast loved me first. Mary, our hope, show us 
thy mercy.” Then tears of joy and consolation 
choked his voice. 


Slowly the hours and days of suffering dragged 
on, Brother Meinrad ever remaining a model of 
patience. Again and again he whispered his “All 
for Jesus.” For even the smallest favor he ex- 
pressed sincere thanks. To the pains of the body 
there were added at times those of the soul. For, 
like many favored souls, he had suffered much dur- 
ing his life from the attacks of the Evil One. Now 
in his last days the devil resumed his attacks. One 
night Brother Meinrad thought for certain that the 
door of his cell opened and a terrible voice cried out 
to him, “You are damned.” Brother Meinrad was 
much perturbed in spirit by the suggestion of the 
evil spirit. His spiritual director, however, by 
urging him to place all his confidence in the vica- 
rious sufferings of Christ, soon brought calm to the 
troubled soul. Shortly after Brother Meinrad re- 
ceived the last sacraments with much joy and con- 
solation. 


Corpus Christi, a feast always dear to Brother 
Meinrad, came again. The year previous he had 
followed the procession in great pain. This year 
he was no longer able to leave his room, but he fol- 
lowed the procession in spirit, the ringing of the 
bells giving notice of the time of benediction. On 
the Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 
a newly ordained priest celebrated his first solemn 
Mass in the Abbey church. In the morning Brother 
Meinrad again received Holy Communion. During 
the day he was left pretty much alone, since the 
whole monastic family was participating in the 
Mass and Corpus Christi procession. Few realized 
that within the quiet of his cell their much beloved 
confrere was struggling with death. Most of the 
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day Brother Meinrad sat in an arm chair, gasping 
for breath. Several times his heart stopped beat- 
ing, but revived again. Evening came. At 7:15 
the death bell was tolled as a signal for all that 
were able to repair to his cell. Brother Meinrad’s 
last moments were at hand. Some one who ob- 
served him closely relates that sitting there in his 
chair he appeared almost ashamed of himself for 
being the cause of so much disturbance. Nearly the 
whole monastic family was gathered in and around 
his cell. Many of the confreres were glad of the 
opportunity offered them to assist at his death bed 
in order in some measure to repay him for his 
many kind deeds. The prayers for the dying were 
recited by half a hundred or more of his confreres. 
All at once Brother Meinrad raised his eyes to 
heaven, dropped them again, and without the least 
sign of a struggle or of pain breathed forth his 
soul to God. Death could not be hard for one whose 
life on earth had been to a great extent a dwelling 
in heaven. 

Already on the following Tuesday, June 16, the 


burial took place. In an open coffin, borne by his 
confreres, Brother Meinrad made his last journey 
into the Abbey Church. Because the high altar 
was decorated for Corpus Christi the Requiem 
High Mass was celebrated at the altar of St. Mein- 
rad, the saint who had been his patron and guide 
through life. Then, in the open coffin, carried on 
the shoulders of his confreres, Brother Meinrad 
made his last visit to his much beloved shrine of 
Our Lady of Einsiedeln, thence through the nave 
of the Abbey Church he was borne into the crypt 
where his remains were laid to rest. 

As his confreres wended their way from the 
crypt to their respective cells, one thought seemed 
uppermost in the minds of most of them, viz: “To- 
day we have buried a saint.” And their hearts 
were filled with both sorrow and joy, sorrow on 
account of the loss of the companionship of so be- 
loved a confrere, with joy on account of the hope 
they entertained of having gained a new friend 
in heaven who would there at the throne of God 
continue his “service of love.” 


Interesting Bits About Rome 


OME is about as far north as Chicago. 
Most houses in Rome are fire-proof, being 
built almost entirely of stone to insure cool- 
ness in summer. 

There are over four hundred Churches in Rome. 

St. Peter’s Basilica as it stands was 300 years in 
building. 

The ceiling of Santa Maria Maggiore is decorated 
with the first gold brought from America about 
the year 1499. 

On Palm Sunday the “Romani” use almost exclu- 
sively branches of the olive tree which is culti- 
vated very much in Italy. 

Women, who often go without hats, are accustomed 
to place a handkerchief or a black veil upon their 
heads when they enter a Church. 

In practically no Church in Rome can one find 
benches or pews; at the best they are portable 
ones. 

The Angelus, “Ave Maria,” changes times accord- 
ing to the rising and setting of the sun: the 
Churches close one half hour before the evening 
“Ave Maria.” 

The Canons of St. Peter’s have a different and 
more ancient translation of the Psalms than the 
rest of the world. 

On December 6 St. Nicholas comes to see whether 
boys and girls have been good and to prepare 
them for the Christ Child who comes on the 25th. 


It is only at Epiphany that the tree is put up 
and gifts given. 

At Christmas time the students in Rome spend 
many fine afternoons visiting the unique cribs 
found in every Church and Chapel. 

At Epiphany the populace in their gratitude to the 
traffic cops pile baskets of fruit, cakes, and wine 
at their feet for a little cheer when the work is 
done. 

At Pentecost one of the pleasures of the priest- 
students is to help Pastors and their assistants 
bless the houses of the parishioners. 

A beautiful custom at funerals is for the bystand- 
ers to take off their hats and salute as the slow 
horse-drawn carriage passes, followed by the 
mourners on foot. 

For a long time after the death of one of the family 
the men wear black stripes of cloth on their coat 
lapel. 

Clerics always carry a supply of holy cards “San- 
tini” for the little children. 

In the early morning one can ride half around Rome 
for 1 cent. 

There are forty-two series of Catacombs in Rome. 

Over half the population of the Vatican are sol- 
diers—the Swiss Guards and others. 

In the Vatican are a jail and court house used only 
twice, at times when someone caused a distur- 
bance. 
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EUGENE SPIESS, OS.B. 


OPE Benedict XV was succeed- 

ed by Pius XI, who to his 

dying day was as fearless as 
when young; he fought for us 
Catholic people a fight only a Vicar 
of Jesus Christ could wage. As a 
young priest he spent his summer 
vacations swinging himself with 
ropes to the very pinnacles of the 
Alps in Switzerland. Fearless in 
those days he was equally fearless 
in his old age. I knew Pius XI well, 
and judging from a remark an 
American Bishop made to me, the 
Holy Father did not forget me 
either. The Bishop said to me: 
“His Holiness remarked, ‘I know 
him; he was here with me’.” So I 
was, and on two occasions. I have 
personally found that the Vicars of 
Jesus Christ are very human. They 
put on no “airs” as we say in Amer- 
ica. Seated with the Pontiff in the 
Fall of 1924, I handed a check to 
His Holiness, a check an American 
Bishop had given to me for His 
Holiness. “What,” remarked the 
Pope to me, “do you think we can do 
with this check?” I laughingly re- 
plied, “That is a difficult question 
for me to answer.” The Pontiff now 
went on to say, “We get millions, 
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and the poor women and children, in 
Russia, in Germany, and all over 
Europe, not to speak of the starving 
Nuns in cloisters, absorb the millions 
we get. It is like a large hole, 
and....” I here interrupted the Pon- 
tiff to say, “before your Holiness has 
closed this hole another opens.” “No, 
no,” the Pontiff replied, “It is al- 
ways the same hole, but that hole 
has no bottom.” ent 


Hearing that I was to spend some 
months in Europe the Pontiff re- 
quested me to see a certain party in 
Europe. This I did, and in conse- 
quence had to return to His Holi- 
ness. On this occasion, my second 
visit to the Holy Father, the 
Pope walked and stood with me in a 
nearby corridor, close to his private 
rooms. Placing his hand on his chest 
over his heart he said to me: “You 
have Our permission to impart the 
Apostolic blessing to those in 
America whom you shall meet. They 
will say, ‘Of course, it is under- 
stood, that is routine work, that you 
can give the Pope’s blessing after 
you had an audience with him.’ 
Will you be so kind and tell every- 
one whom you bless, that it comes 
from here?” Here again the Pontiff 
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pointed to his heart. He insisted, 
“Tell them it is not a formality; tell 
them it comes from Our heart.” 


Continuing my narrative on fa- 
mous personages I met in Europe I 
must here speak of Cardinal Ram- 
polla. In the days of Pope Leo XIII 
I would not know of a more exalted 
personage than this Cardinal. Tall 
in stature, fairly young in appear- 
ance, extremely reserved, he was 
looked upon by all Rome as a very 
holy man. A diplomat in European 
politics, Cardinal Rampolla ranked 
second to none and did great honor 
to the position he held in the Vati- 
can as Secretary of State under 
Pope Leo. Severely saintly in a 
way, he thought of the welfare of 
the young. Seated with Abbot Pri- 
mate De Hemptinne at a dinner in 
San Anselmo just prior to Ash 
Wednesday of that year the Car- 
dinal picked out certain ones of our 
student body and demanded from 
the Abbot Primate that these young 
men be dispensed from the Lenten 
fast. I happened to be one of these. 
I was tall and lean in my student 
days in Rome but as healthy as 
could be. I told the Abbot Primate, 
“T am not ill, I do not feel weak, I 
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can fast.” To this the Abbot Pri- 
mate replied: “I must do as the 
Cardinal requested. You are study- 
ing hard and you look emaciated, so 
now I dispense you for this holy 
season of Lent. I must do as the 
Cardinal said.” 


On another occasion, I think it 
was in the church of St. Mary 
Major, I was witness to Cardinal 
Rampolla’s great humility. I was 
kneeling before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on a priedieu which was rather 
small; only two persons had room 
to kneel on it. It was in the dusk 
of the evening when I noticed a 
clergyman approaching. I imme- 
diately made room for the priest I 
took him to be. When I left, the 
priest in question followed me. At 
the door where there was more light 
I now beheld Cardinal Rompolla. 
Reverently I knelt down to kiss the 
Cardinal’s ring. Evidently he en- 
joyed my embarrassment kneeling so 
long beside a Cardinal without 
knowing or recognizing him. 


That this Cardinal had an inclina- 
tion towards holy severity I learnt 
when I was invited by the Benedic- 
tine Nuns of St. Cecilia’s to be sub- 
deacon at the Pontifical Mass cele- 
brated by the Cardinal over the 
tomb of St. Cecilia on her feast day 
in 1896. When it was my time to 
receive the Pax from the celebrant, 
as I hurriedly kissed the altar and 
turned to the Cardinal for the Paz, 
he whispered to me in Latin: “Oscu- 
letur in medio.” “The altar must be 
kissed in the center.” I complied im- 
mediately and only then did the cele- 
brant give me the Paz. 


We know that the Conclave of 
Cardinals assembled in the Vatican 
in 1908 had chosen Cardinal Ram- 
polla as successor to Pope Leo XIII. 
The silly veto that emanated at 
Vienna and was brought to the Con- 
clave by an Austrian Cardinal 
against Cardinal Rampolla, showed 
that the Hapsburg Catholic dynasty 
in Austria had not forgotten the 
privilege it had to veto a Cardinal 
in a Conclave. The power of veto 
was immediately removed from all 
European powers by the Pontiff then 
elected, Pope Pius X. It cannot hap- 
pen again. Yet, it must be said that 
God permits such things to bring 
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about His own choice. Not Cardinal 
Rampolla but Cardinal Sarto of 
Venice was the choice of the Holy 
Spirit on that occasion. 


While a student in Rome my 
meeting up with famous men could 
only be of a casual nature. One eve- 
ning I stood in the physical labora- 
tory of San Anselmo. I had turned 
out all lights for I was watching 
and studying the antics of a 
Crooke’s tube. This feeble light was 
ali that caused me to see the Abbot 
Primate De Hemptinne enter the 
laboratory with a guest. The guest 
was dressed as a Roman pastor and 
wore a long black over-coat. “Don 
Eugenio,” the Abbot Primate said 
to me, “meet your former United 
States Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal 
Satolli. I have been looking for you, 
for the Cardinal is interested in 
your discovery of the subterranean 
Roman Galleries. His Eminence de- 
sires that you take him into these 
galleries.” I knelt down to kiss the 
Cardinal’s ring but explained that I 
would not dare to take the Cardinal 
through a twenty foot shaft and 
through holes, all in a more or less 
primitive condition, for I had not as 
yet made a respectable approach to 
these galleries. My fellow student, 
Placidus Nicollini, 0.S.B., now Bish- 
op of Assisi, and I, were not that 
far advanced in our work. To my 
surprise the Cardinal insisted that 
we make the trip to these subter- 
ranean galleries. You can imagine, 
how the Cardinal looked when we 
returned from our trip. 


In the garden to the south side of 
San Anselmo late one evening, a 
clergyman dressed in black wearing 
the well known large rimmed hat of 
a Roman pastor, seated himself be- 
side me. The hour for supper was 
approaching and I feared that the 
gate through which the clergyman 
had entered would be closed and 
locked by one of our Brothers. I 
therefore cautioned the clergyman 
and casually remarked to him: “I 
presume you are one of the pastors 
of the Testaccio section below us. 
Are you perhaps the pastor of San 
Lazaro?” To this the clergyman in 
question said: “No, no. Have you 
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ever heard of a man by name of 
Vincenzo Vannutelli?” I now spied 
the Cardinal’s ring, knelt down to 
kiss it, made some sort of ex- 
planation to take off the edge of my 
embarrassment, but I cannot recall 
that I made an apology, for it was 
plain in my mind that the Cardinal 
was to be blamed for my error, since 
he had come in disguise. It was 
deemed prudent by Cardinals in the 
days of the Freemason Crispi’s ad- 
ministration of government in Rome 
to go about in disguise. So it seemed 
to me. 


I met Cardinal Casetta only once 
in my life. That was when he or- 
dained me a sub-deacon in St. John 
Lateran. Cardinal Parrochi or- 
dained me deacon in the same basi- 
lica a year after that. Though I 
often saw these two Cardinals, espe- 
cially Cardinal Casetta, I never met 
them to speak to. 


Cardinal Celesia, Archbishop of 
Palermo in Sicily, was a Benedic- 
tine connected with Monte Cassino 
Abbey. I met him there. He was 
very much interested in meeting 
young Americans. But the Bene- 
dictine Cardinal San Felice, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, whom I once visit- 
ed, granted me a privilege I never 
have forgotten. Abbot Dorschmont 
of Monte Cassino gave me a letter 
of introduction to the Cardinal. 
Seated beside his Eminence I ex- 
plained to him that I had come to 
Naples to be present the next day 
at the miraculous liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius. To this his 
Eminence replied: ‘We still are in 
need of one or two more official wit- 
nesses. The Mayor of Naples, phy- 
sicians and men of science will be 
there but the official number is 
twelve, so I appoint you on this com- 
mission.” The Cardinal then called 
one of his clerks, and my credentials 
to be one of the official witnesses 
were handed to me by the Cardinal. 
This favor and kindness I have 
never forgoten. Nor have I ever 
forgotten what took place the next 
day. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL 


Intention for April 


The “Special Intentions” 


HE NATURE of some personal needs is 
such that we do not like to publicize them; 


yet they are truly 
serious problems 
that need solving by 
the light of divine 
guidance. An un- 
faithful consort, a 
wandering child, an 
embarrassing _ill- 
ness are just as real 
to those who must 
bear them as the 
need of a job, or the 
loss of an arm. 


Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


concealing from the left hand what the right 
hand does—and so we may never know now 


Caster Grace 


E ASTER GRACE our soul doth flood 
A fount that springs from Jesus’ Blood, 

S teeling it to winning strife; 

T hat when our brief conflict’s o’er, 

E ach one may through death’s dark door 
R ise to bliss-crowned life. 


what favors we have obtained; 
but someday, remember, we shall 
hear those consoling words, “I 
was hungry and you fed Me; I 
was naked and you clothed Me; 
I was homeless and you sheltered 
Me.” That will be the effect of 
our prayers for the “special in- 
tentions” of our fellow Knights, 
some of whom are in spiritual 
distress, some in mental anguish, 
some in direct material straits— 
but all in need of some grace. And 


Hence it is that daily many of the Knights’ with the united prayers of all Knights for so 
write to recommend to our prayers their general an intention, why can not each of us 


“special intentions,” and it is for 
these that each Knight is requested 
to pray his Pater and Ave during 
April. 

Luckily for us God understands 
our moans and is aware of our 
petitions whether they be com- 
mitted to writing, voiced in audible 
sighs, or merely wished in silence. 
Like radio waves penetrating the 
distant hills and mountains, our 
requests speed through the clut- 
tered worldly atmosphere of this 


Easter Alleluias 


E ASTER ALLELUIAS! Joyous 


A lleluias sing. 


Sing a hymn to Christ the Savior, 
T hanks unto Him bring. 

E ver ’round His standard rally 
*"Round your risen King. 


Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


add an intention, or 
two at least mental- 
ly? Have we a pri- 
vate grudge we 
have been nursing; 
a secret sorrow, 4 
worry we must bear 
alone? A siittle 
more faith on our 
part and an earnest 
prayer for all these 
“intentions” will 
bring results. A- 


enslaved earth and bear our hearts’ cries to  bove all, the Knights of the Grail should re- 
the very throne of God. There is virtue in member that their purpose is to aid one another. 





St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





THE GRAIL next month (May) will be exclusively a vocational issue. 
Articles on the Lay and Religious States, Single and Married Life, will 
be furnished by authoritative writers. 
early. Prayer leaflets can also be obtained by writing to THE GRAIL, 


If you want additional copies, apply 
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“THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE” 
Told by Seumas MacManus 


The best and most up to date history of 
Ireland in print—from earliest times till to- 
day—told (as one reader puts it) “in Seumas 
MacManus’ own swinging singing style.” Here 
are all the romance, tragedy, poetry, and 
pathos that distinguish the Green Isle’s extra- 
ordinary story. It reads like a classic novel. 


Rev. J. P. O'Leary, “The Far East” :— 

‘The assembling of facts, the careful checking of 
historical data, and the recasting into delightful spark- 
ling prose, is a rare and altogether remarkable achieve- 
ment. As a history of the Celtic race it is in a 
class by itself, but, independently, its graceful prose 
makes it a work of exquisite art. Get it, read it, and, 
above all, keep it!’ 

Catholic Tribune :— 


‘A great story by one of the greatest story tellers 
in the world.’ 


Large 8vo. 720 pages, illustrated, fine gold- 
stamped binding. 
No Library can afford to be without this 
book. 
Price $3.00 


“MY FATHER AND MOTHER WERE IRISH” 
By Margaret O’Donovan-Rossa 


Jeremiah O’Donovan-Rossa was born in 
Rosscarbery, Ireland, in 1831 and died in 
West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. in 1915. He 
will be remembered as one of Ireland’s most 
beloved patriots—also for the fine example he 
set as a husband and father. It is chiefly of 
this side of his nature that his youngest 
daughter Margaret writes. The period covered 
was a critical one in Ireland’s ‘struggle for 
freedom, and these intimate recollections will 
be welcomed by friends of Erin everywhere, 
particularly by all who revere the memory of 
this great patriot. 


The Gaelic-American :— 

‘The contrast between Rossa, the hater of the for- 
eign oppressor in Ireland and Rossa, the family man, 
is great and striking. The Rossa home, as his daugh- 
ter describes it, was truly Irish and Catholic... Here 
will be learned many new things about this great and 
true Irishman.’ 


The Catholic News :— 


‘Every reader of this little green and gold covered 
volume will be the better man or woman for the read- 
ing. Its writing was nothing short of an inspiration.’ 


Price $1.50 





THE POPE’S PLAN FOR SOCIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION 


By Charles P. Bruehl 


Here is really a great book for Americans 
who believe in facing fundamental problems at 
home. Dr. Bruehl presents in popular vein 
an economy based on the great Encyclicals 
and common sense. 

“Jesuit Missions” :— 

‘Everyone who discusses or even thinks about present 

day economic problems should read it.’ 

“Catholic Library World’ :— 

‘Dr. Bruehl has done such a splendid job that any- 
one who seeks to know the Catholic position in eco- 
nomic and social affairs may do so by a study of 
this book.’ 


3868 pp., thoroughly documented. (List of 
questions available for groups.) Catholic 
Beek Club Selection. Recommended by the 
Religious and Book-of-the-Month Clubs. 


Price $3.00 





“ETHICS”—The Book of Right Living 
J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. 
(Completely revised) $3.50 


The recent Encyclical of Pius XII contained 
a strong plea for the practical application by 
the laity of Christian Ethics. How many lay- 
men know what Christian Ethics are, let alone 
how to apply them? Ross’s new “Ethics” is 
the answer to this plea—the only emphatically 
practical book of right living in the Ethical 
field. It makes a handsome and appropriate 
gift. 

“The Homiletic and Pastoral Review” :— 

‘There are no extreme views, and a sane balance of 
judgment is evident on every page. The book truly 
can be recommended as an excellent guide to right 
living.’ 

Sister M. Theophane, Prin., Buffalo Academy of the 
Sacred Heart :— 

‘The book seems to offer just what our young peo- 

ple need today for their complete moral development.’ 


368 pp. Index and Bibliography. $3.50 


Order direct from Dept. G., Devin-Adair Co., 23 and 25 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE GRAIL, in commemoration of the 25th anni- 
versary of its Managing Editor, is offering seven new 


subscriptions for $5. or fifteen for $10. 


If you are looking for a suitable gift for your friends 
— at graduation, at marriage, or on birthdays — why 


not make use of this exceptional offer? 


THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

















